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Franklin Simon 8 Co. 


A Store of Individual Shops 
Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts., New York 


FEMININE GIFTS 


From One Woman to Another 





Should be what a woman would choose for herself 
plus a surprise. These are just that! 


168—Toilet Set of Florentine Amber, 
deep bristle brushes, heavy bevel mirror, 
flat puff box, coarse and fine comb. 


Three-piece set (A-B-C.) 19.00 
Five-piece Set, complete 29.00 


Script monogram in gold, navy or black, engraved free of charge 


170—Complete set of Djer Kiss, including 
perfume, face-powder, toilet water, talcum, ‘i 78 
sachet soap and rouge. In silk lined case. , 


FEMININE NOVELTY SHOP—Main Floor 


Prompt Delivery Free, 
Anywhere in the United States 
Phone 6900 Greeley 























Real Mattress Cleanliness 


NE-THIRD of our life is spent 
in bed. Then why not make it 
comfortable by using the 





Excelsior mrrrss Protector 


which really solves this vexing problem 






Constance Binney, 
star in 
“39 East” 
Wearing pajamas trimmed with 


J. C. Fancy Ribbon 


The beauty of the pictured pajamas is multiplied by the distinctive | 
and fitting application of an individual, charming ribbon trim- 


ming one of the newest 


“J. C.” RIBBONS 


“J.C.” Ribbons lend a decorative effect and modishness. There’s | 
N | 














one for every dress need—buy them by name— It protects the mattress and adds to its life. Made | 
Lady Fair Sankanac of bleached Muslin padded with white wad- 
Satin De Luxe Democracy ding—wash easily—dry light and fluffy as new. 
Trousseau Violet ; 
(All registered trade mark names) | MADE IN ALL SIZES | 
Sold by all leading ribbon departments Look for the trademark sewed on every pad 
JOHNSON, COWDIN & COMPANY, Inc. 
“America’s Best Ribbons” : = td 
New York Excelsior Quilting Co. | 


40 East 30th Street 











Send 10 cents for RIBBONOLOGY— 
Ne tells how to make useful ribbon novelties. 15 LAIGHT STREET ate NEW YORK CITY | 
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MARVEX GLOVES, BETALPH HOSIERY 
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BALTA SHOES 


for Men and Women of Discrimination 
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Sullrenins F beet 


HILE there has never been any division of opinion as to 

the question of non-partisanship for suffrage organiza- 
tions, there has been great difference of opinion as to the advis- 
ability of individual suffragists, particularly suffrage leaders, 
forming party alliances. 

On the one hand there has been the argument that women, 
through party allegiance, would be in danger of the sway of 
party tradition, the danger of the same blind commitment to 
party sophistry and party candidates that have so lamed men’s 
efforts at good government. 

On the other hand there has been the argument that if the 
adequate women, the leaders, are to be held back from party 
affiliation, the politicians will always manage to annex some 
wholly unrepresentative women, stamp women. And 
these women then stand forth to the world as examples of 
And, as examples, do incalculable harm to 


rubber- 


women in politics. 
the whole cause of womanhood. 


N state after state where the accredited women leaders have 
held back from party affiliation, the party machines, following 
this stupid plan of annexing women who were not leaders, have 
then wondered that women at large did not respond to their 
leadership. The fact that party politicians may take on some 
whipper-snapper woman to oil some of its machinery, does not 
make her a leader. Leadership is a matter of slow growth, of 
confidence massing on confidence, of mental and personable qual- 
ifications, defined and proved. 

When the national suffrage leaders began to go into party 
politics after the passage of the Federal Suffrage Amendment, 
there was some misgiving, the fear persisted that party tradition 
would, if not douse, at least dim their suffrage light. 

Of all the women, the one whose party urge had always been 
obvious was Miss Mary Garrett Hay, of New York. The ques- 
tion among suffragists, as Miss Hay was drawn into national 
Republican politics, was frankly, “ Can a woman so enthusiastic- 
ally Republican continue to serve the suffrage cause to advantage 
once the strength of her partisanship is unloosed?” This is not 
to tell any secrets. Everybody in suffrage circles knows that 
dubiety as a matter of suffrage history. Miss Hay was so strongly 
partisan, would she not, upon occasion, let suffrage go and stand 
by party? 

The New York senatorial situation is the answer. The Repub- 
lican machine inclines toward Mr. James W. Wadsworth as a fit 
successor of himself in the United States Senate. Miss Hay, 


putting her whole political career and reputation and very real 
liking for political work into the scales, finds all wanting when it 
comes to repudiating suffrage by supporting Senator Wadsworth. 
There is no getting around the fact that to support Senator 
Wadsworth is to repudiate suffrage. 
here and there who will try to argue to the contrary. 
not get very far even in their own minds. 


There will be honest women 
They will 
They will make even 


less headway with the minds of others. Senator Wadsworth and 


suffrage diametrical opposites. There wouldn’t be 
woman suffrage if Wadsworth could 
There can’t be any Senator Wadsworth if suffrage is 
Miss Hay knows this. She says flatly that if 


he is nominated in the Republican party primary she will work 


are any 


Senator have his way. 


woman 
to have its way. 
him. To the politicians such a declaration is 


against party 


anathema as well as incomprehensible. Even the ordinary man 
cannot understand it. 

‘What, you won’t support your party candidate after 
been nominated ? 


he has 
Oppose him all you please up to and through 
the party primary but when he has been nominated you must 
support him. The worst in our party is better than the best in 
the opposition. The party is greater than the man.” 
Thus the ordinary man, 


But to the ordinary woman that is just twaddle. 


EING a woman and leader of knows 
that. 
Miss Hay. 


party 


women, Miss Hay 
[he Wadsworth situation is no personal matter with 


What makes Miss Hay 
is her knowledge of 


valuable to the Republican 
women and her ability 
them and represent them and hold their confidence. 
qualifications away and Miss Hay is of no more value to her 


to interpret 
Take these 
party than any other rubber-stamp woman politician. 
Miss Hay wants two Republican Senators for New 
Nobody who knows Miss Hay can doubt that. Her 
to Senator Wadsworth is not only opposition to the 


York. 
opposition 
candidate, 
party at 


it is opposition to the prospect of the defeat of her 


the polls. 


HE men of the party machines, Democratic as well as Re- 
publican, are in line for some rude awakenings as to their 
ability to line up the women’s vote by party without reference to 
women’s choice of party candidates. in the 
history of the expansion of the electorate to with the 


There is nothing 
compare 
education women have had during their long campaign for the 
suffrage. Back of men is political tradition. 
there is no political tradition. There is only suffrage tradition. 
For seventy years one generation of women has dinned into the 
next, that women, when they get the vote, must beware of the 
rigid party adherence that makes idealism in government a by- 
word, and insist that a candidate stand on the record of his own 
practical politics, not on any party's theoretical platform. 

For a while men politicians may be convinced that women and 
their long and strenuous suffrage education can be ignored or 
at the worst “handled.’’ But against this conviction, beats the 


old light of the suffrage struggle. Women cannot repudiate that 


3ack of women 


struggle. Before the vote was, the lodestar of the struggle for 
it was. The woman voter was a suffragist first. She cannot 


repudiate the suffragist. 
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98 Years Young 
HE surviving suffrage pioneers grow more precious as they 
grow fewer. The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation lately celebrated the 98th birthday of Mrs. Judith Winsor 
Smith, one of its most esteemed and beloved members. 

Born at Marshfield, Massachusetts, in 1821, and married the 
day before her twentieth birthday to Silvanus Smith of Dux- 
bury, she has radiated light and good cheer around her for al- 
most a century. In 1854 they moved to East Boston, where 
Mr. Smith was a ship-builder. It was her home for nearly 
65 years, 47 of them spent in the house that he built for her. 
This was called by her friends “ the House Helpful.” 

She was an abolitionist, a member of the Standing Commit- 
tee of Theodore Parker’s Church, the organizer in 1875 of the 
Home Club of East Boston (the second women’s club to be 
formed in Massachusetts), and for ten years its president. She 
was also president for many years of the East Boston Woman 
Suffrage League, a member of the executive committee of the 
Massachusetts, New England and American Woman Suffrage 
Association, a director of the New England Women’s Club, and 
a dear and trusted friend of Julia Ward Howe, Lucy Stone and 
Henry B. Blackwell. 


ER husband was as staunch a suffragist as she. In 1891 they 

celebrated their golden wedding, surrounded by six children, 
ten grandchildren, and a great galaxy of friends. Mrs. Smith 
on that occasion advised all who wished to keep young to ally 
themselves early with some unpopular cause. She herself went 
around with wonderful activity till long after she was 90. She 
is still constant in her attendance at the New England Women’s 
Club, and often to be seen at suffrage meetings. During the 
1915 campaign, she was apt to vanish from home. Then her 
family would call up suffrage headquarters, and find that she 
was there addressing envelopes. 

She has been long a widow, but looks so young for her age 
that when she and her son attended a suffrage festivity a few 
years ago, they were taken for husband and wife. 

At the recent birthday celebration, there were beautiful floral 
tributes, a huge birthday cake with candles, some fine music, 
and speeches from Miss Blackwell, Mrs. Tillinghast, and the 


queen of the day. 


RS. SMITH has fifteen great grandchildren. One of her 

grandsons, Major Walter Smith, was in charge for a 
time of the military prisoners at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 
There has been much complaint of harsh treatment at this 
prison, and some serious strikes, but there were no strikes in 
Major Smith’s department. He was firm but fair, and the 
prisoners nicknamed him “ Square Deal Smith.” 

Her daughter Miss Frances Smith worked herself literally 
to death for the Associated Charities. Another daughter, Miss 
Zilpha Smith has done distinguished service in similar lines. 
Other daughters and granddaughters, sons and grandsons, are 
bringing up fine families and serving their country in various 
ways. As Col. T. W. Higginson once said of Julia Ward Howe, 
Mrs. Smith has “a complicated and increasing offspring,” and 
all of them do her honor. 

When almost 90 years of age, she stood for two hours at the 
polls on election day, handing out suffrage literature to the 
voters. Her birthday celebration the other day was a delightful 
and inspiring occasion; and her face was as bright as it could 
ever have been in girlhood. A. S. B. 


Women Voters of the U. S. A. 


FIFTEEN FULL SUFFRAGE STATES 





Women Elec- 

21 years oral 

State Won and over ote 

i SD co3ss vecadeds IQI2 48,419 3 
ive vcacsda IQII 872,802 13 
SG 9 oh Se eeeans 1893 264,047 6 
eI iste dia Sais o-00 ane 1896 105,146 4 
eae eer ee I9I2 471,854 10 
eee 1918 848,916 15 
2 1914 103,975 4 
ee rer I914 26,611 3 
i ROU ns oe tas IQI7 3,125,999 15 
10. Oklahoma ........... 1918 470,176 10 
ee IgI2 221,008 5 
12. South Dakota ........ 1918 161,024 5 
SE ic ow scneewe oe 18096 100,646 4 
14. Washington ......... 1910 444,919 7 
a re 1869 37,146 3 
7,303,288 137 

TWELVE PRESIDENTIAL, OR PRESIDENTIAL PLus MUNIC!PAL 


SUFFRAGE STATES 
(Those starred have both. Women do not vote for Congress:nen 
in any of these twelve states) 


Women Elec- 

21 years toral 

State Won and over vote 
i 1913 1,699,160 29 
PEE: hss esitcuiees 1919 800,484 15 
rer eee 1919 603,644 13 
is I ce anid anaes 1919 234,765 6 
oo. Bimumeeeta .......... 1919 558,528 I2 
a ee 1919 931,998 18 
i 1917 318,903 8 
23. *North Dakota....... 1917 157,903 5 
24. Rhode Island........ 1917 183,030 5 
id I9I9 504,104 12 
26. Wisconsin .......... 1919 653,930 13 
a Pe ee 1919 1,496,225 24 
8,212,680 160 


Two PRIMARY SUFFRAGE STATES 
(The chance to help choose the Democratic candidates at the 


Primary is the only choice any voter can effectively exercise in 


these one party states. ) 
MB, AOMANG osc cccssess 1917 355,514 9 
BE EE hig da wee sawes 1918 999,166 20 
1,354,080 29 
MAKING A GRAND TOTAL FOR THE 29 STATES 

Women Elec- 

21 years toral 

and over vote 

16,880,648 326 


Vermont was granted Presidential Suffrage by 1919 Legisle- 
ture, vetoed by Governor. Governor’s veto under challenge as 
unconstitutional. 
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Women of the Latin Races 


MONG the women of the Anglo-Saxon and Scandinavian 
A races the jubilant word has been going around of late that 
all the fair-skinned women of the world now stand enfranchised 


I in the light of the sun, save those women of the United States 


of America, who have not been given the suffrage by state enact- 
ment and have to wait for the passage of the Federal Suffrage 
Amendment before they can vote. Denmark and Iceland, Eng- 
land, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland, Holland, the Teutonic 
women, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, the women of the ad- 
yanced states of North America, all have been enfranchised. Add 
to these the Slavic women, and there are no women left in Europe 
or America to be freed from political bondagé save the women 
of the Latin countries, France, Spain, Italy, Portugal, the South 
American commonwealths, and some in the U. S. A. 


ONCURRENTLY with this situation among the women of 
the fair-skinned races there has been growing up a zealous 
ealous desire on the part of all women to see the Latin 

But to desire 


and 


women, too, well on the way to the suffrage. 
woman suffrage for any land is a good deal like carrying coals to 
Newcastle today. Almost before you can wish it, it is there. 
Italy's parliament is this month giving final consideration to a 
woman suffrage bill which is accounted sure of passage. 

France’s women have not yet been enfranchised, but a suffrage 
bill passed the Chamber of Deputies by a huge majority at the 
last parliamentary session. It was defeated in the Senate, but 
that « bill satisfactory to both houses will soon be presented seems 
a foregone conclusion. 


HE Spanish Cabinet recently approved the Electoral bill 
for introduction to the Cortes. The bill would give the 
vote to women over 23 years of age and increase the number of 
Deputies from 400 to 470. 
The measure also provides for holding the elections on two 
days, women to vote on the first day and men on the second. 
From the promise in current events, therefore, most of the 
Latin women bid fair to be enfranchised before those women who 
are waiting on the Federal Suffrage Amendment’s ratification. 


Sweeping in the West 


HINGS have a large sweeping movement in the West. 
Blizzards sweep and reforms sweep. In North Dakota 
on December Ist, the ratification of the Federal Suffrage Amend- 
In the House in the special session called by Gov- 


ment swept. 
In the 


ernor Frazier, the vote for ratification was 102 to 6. 
Senate 43 to 3 (three Senators were absent). 

In South Dakota ratification swept even more so. Called in 
special session by Governor Norbeck on December 2nd, the 
House passed a ratification resolution by a sweeping vote. The 
next day the Senate approved the House resolution unanimously. 

In Colorado a special session was called by Governor Shoup 
for December 8th. It also resulted sweepingly. 

Five states have ratified in swift succession following upon 
the efforts of Mrs. Catt and the other members of the League of 
women voters who went to the West and Northwest this 
autumn on a mission to urge ratification and to acquaint the 
public with the purposes of the League. 

Oregon’s governor has called a special session for January 12, 
1920, 

That the other 13 states needed to complete ratification will 
line up in time to give every woman a vote in 1920 is still the 
hope and the ambition of the N. A. W. S. A. 
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ENORA GONZALEZ is the bearer of greetings from the : 

suffragists of Uruguay to Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt. The 
message from the president of the Council of Uruguay, Fanny 
Carreo de Polleri, to the president of the International Alliance 
for Woman Suffrage, in which Uruguayan women have a branch 
association, reads as follows: “The noble work for the cause of 
women throughout the world finds a noble example for its wide 
spreading and efficient development in the women of your great 
Republic, who have already overpassed so many of the barriers 
erected by centuries old prejudice. The Uruguayan Council 
sends to the directors of this great movement, destined to im- 
plant in the world the purest standards of justice, the assurance 
of its heartfelt admiration and of the firmest solidarity.” 


Moslem Women Awake 


LETTER from an educated Russian, an old friend of mine 
and a man of high character, gives a striking instance of 
progress in an unexpected quarter. He says: 

“T have good news for you about the woman’s movement in 
Russia, and especially among Russia’s Moslem population of at 
least 30,000,000. The Bolsheviki first and the Cossacks after- 
ward have ruined all the particular national organizations. But 
it was a truly remarkable movement, and met with great success. 

“ At their own National Congress of Women, held in the city 
of Kanzan, and afterwards at the National Congress of all the 
Moslems of Russia, where over one hundred women delegates 
were present, they passed a resolution for the abolition of 
polygamy among the Russian Moslems.” 

It is cheering to see that, even among the Moslems, when 
women get a chance to speak for themselves, they can exert an 
influence in behalf of purity and progress. A. S. B. 
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Antis Quietly Preparing for 
Gye: Citizenship 


HE anti-suffragists are reconciling themselves to the in- 

evitable. Even in states where women are not yet voters, 
but where the Legislature has ratified the Federal Amendment, 
some of the women who have been most strongly opposed are 
quietly coming to officers of the Suffrage Association, telling 
them that they realize the suffrage side has won, and proposing 
to join the Schools of Citizenship, in order to prepare for the 
vote. This is sensible; and it is a pleasant premonition of the 
end of the long struggle to find these old enemies willing to “ get 
together ” with us. 

Incidentally, the equanimity with which they do it recalls the 
attitude of Mrs. Humphrey Ward after the suffrage bill had 
passed the British Parliament. Although she had predicted for 
years that woman suffrage would have the most fearful conse- 
quences, that it would lead inevitably to the destruction of social 
morality and the downfall of the British Empire, Mrs. Ward 
bade farewell to her colleagues with the assurance that their 
defeat really did not matter, and that none of them need worry 
about it. In our own country the like prophecies have been 
made, and made if possible with even greater vehemence. Yet 
now the very women who made them seem to have forgotten 
them. 

Did they ever really believe these things? Some of them un- 
doubtedly did. Disraeli once declared that the chief characteristic 
of his times was “a craving credulity.” That is a characteristic 
of the opponents of reform in every age. hey want to believe 
, that horrible results must follow from the thing they are oppos- 
ing, and they do believe it. But when the reform is once an 
accomplished fact, the bugbears of their imagination vanish. 

As for the few that are determined to resist to the bitter end, 
and are still raising the old cries—their voices rising a note 
higher each time they descend a step lower, like the landlady in 
“ Pickwick ”—one is moved to wonder if they have any his- 
torical sense whatever. Do they not see that they have actually 
gone into politics, that they are already doing all the things 
which were expected to be fatal to women’s delicacy—speaking 
in public, writing for the press (and writing most abusively), 
arguing before public bodies, and taking an active part in politics ? 

“Does it make you feel sick to ride backwards?” a little girl 
was asked by her aunt, as they set out on a railroad journey. 

“No,” answered the child, “but if we face opposite ways, 
shall we arrive at the same place?” 

During the whole course of women’s progress, the antis have 
been facing backwards. They have never seen anything until it 
was past; and yet now they have actually arrived at the same 
place as the suffragists; and they are finding it not nearly so 


bad as they expected. 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


Women Delegates 


HE women voters of Illinois may sit as delegates in the 

Republican and Democratic National conventions, and vote 
for the nomination of a candidate for president of the United 
States, as a result of a recent decision handed down by Attorney- 
General Brundage. 

By this opinion all former practices, since Illinois became a 
suffrage state, are reversed. It is predicted that the results will 
be the election of a number of women delegates to the national 
conventions of both political parties next year. 


————e, 
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KEEPING UP WITH SUFFRAGE 
This table has changed since you saw it last! 


Where Women 
Vote 


ABROAD 
Women Were Granted Full Suffrage 
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Australia 
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(Twenty-five countries in all.) 





* Electoral Reform Bill as passed granted suf- 
frage to widows who have not remarried and 
mothers of soldiers killed in battle, or civilians 
shot by Germans. 


IN THE UNITED STATES 
Women Were Granted Full Suffrage 
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DT ate ar rinse ioe wle wie Sale wi alec laine bie 1896 
ERR RE Soe ee eae oe ae ane neere neni e ere 1896 
NE aS arate Do. wb eia late ela ia'e wiavoiee 1910 
eve niaw9:40:8 k wxckw ale wane wane ore 1911 
I ina orcs ie Gea 6.4/o <0 StS ecw sia hw ac eretmree 1912 
ES stood eos ool wip a a ewi'e'o ares ikea ae 1912 
NS ieaice heel aa yl a OW a wesw ae Sie Oe 1912 
NEE re ne eee oer erent” 1914 
se duit nae dd a0 Oe Mee wee 6 Rie 1914 
ok STC' fe. tes pr scars: Ai6reoe 6.0, OR IROOM 1917 
CE ee ee ee 1918 
ee ee heckig ees vip ate para seine oe oante 1918 
IIE Sc ssicea thie ornicaioeaidibe wineler 1918 
(15 states.) 
SE Seine AR a bekew be eNS 1913 


Women Were Granted Presidential and 
Municipal Suffrage 


in 

RS tener ee wea or ere a rarer ts 1913 
II ser afar a cai beavd noise acy pre # & alecane 1917 
ico artg nis. eines iene eveiete wrevergia 1917 
Vermont 

ES ee ee rT eee 1917 

ce, er 1919 
EEE Se Nhe baw 6 ne-nse 00 06340200408 1919 


(5 state 
** Governor vetoed spectaniees bill. His veto 
under challenge. 


Presidential Suffrage 


in in 
NS Pe er er ee eee 1917 
NS SR Snr (oie rasta Stes daira Si wire lob ote 1919 
ST TS eee CTE Le 1919 
ES ek cb Gre ik keene neewae Saws 1919 
ID a aGpadcaewe ee eek ew eens erie ae 1919 
IN sete a tie eal ae arre a Wi ale Ge ane Ow alae 1919 
Wisconsin ...... Ricitase sirulale ea wolsaeln eee 1919 
RI evar sipterete aed Ckatabete Shawn ocnloelesar ie 1919 


(8 states.) 


Primary Suffrage 


in in 
reer ere Tree ere See 1917 
| ie er one eee eet eee a 1918 


Women Voters of the World! 


There are approximately one hundred million 
women voters in the world today. Seventeen mill- 
fon of them in 29 states have the right to vote for 
the next president of the United States. This in- 
cludes Texas and Arkansas, where women have 
the primary suffrage. 
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Ratification Schedule 


(Those starred have ratified) 


Legislatures in 1919 Session 


Illinois*—Ratified June 10—Re-ratified June 17. 

Wisconsin*—Ratified June 1o. 

Michigan*—Ratified June 10. 

Ohio*—Ratified June 16, 1919. 

Pennsylvania*—Ratified June 24. 

Massachusetts*—Ratified June 25. 

Texas*—Ratified June 28, 1919. 

Georgia—June 24, 1919. 

Alabama—July 8, 1919. (Does not meet again till 1923.) 
(Nine) (Seven have ratified) 


Ratified by Special Session 


(Sixteen) 


New York*—Ratified June 16. 
Kansas*—Ratified June 16. 
Missouri*—Ratified July 3. 

Colorado*—Called by Governor Shoup Dec. 8. 
Iowa*—Ratified July 2. 

South Dakota*—Ratified Dec. 4. 
Utah*—Ratified September 30. 
Nebraska*—Ratified Senate July 31; House Aug. 1. 
Arkansas*—Ratified July 28. 
California*—Ratified Nov. 1. 
Montana*—Ratified July 30. 
Minnesota*—Ratified September 8. 

New Hampshire*—Ratified September 10. 
Maine*—Ratified Nov. 5. 

North Dakota*—Ratified Dec. 1. 
Oregon*—Called for January 12. 


Annual 


Legislatures That Will Meet in 1920 


That have not ratified. 


° (Five) 

Next Legis- Limit of 

lature Begins. Session. 
aii iasbionng tata hanna ee 60 days 
EE ih aid ucemmkeiewees Re 60 days 
I eis thd aise earnigimeadieabemd DS dccsseadeded go days 
0 EE err ree DN 2h xak Ge seen vidi None 
ar ig! Berererrrs 60 days 

Annual 


Legislatures That Will Meet in 1920 
and 192] 


That have not ratified. 


(Four) 
Next Legis- Limit of 
lature Begins. Session. 
er iidstaarnncetaianan DE 6 aveite sere cen 50 days 
varccsvdweiddalwe ae None 
PN NE iin kk case sen sinine [eee eer 60 days 
nn eran d None 


NS ID ioe avn dvivnnss January 14 
(Nine of the states that have not yet ratified will hold 
regular legislative sessions in 1920.) 


Legislatures That Will Not Meet 
Until 192] 


Unless Special Session is Called 


Have not yet ratified 
(Fifteen) 


Next Legislature Limit 
REE vac edsvvonssivdseses Ss , ee 60 days 
eo reerrrerrr TTT FRED © oon ccccusss 155 days 
ND ctuwevesssuesceienes DE SD hriaseneves 
PENNE 6 scdvvnseccrerdcssaee BE de0seksscvonne 60 days 
BNE duisiiedsck censneteenens po eee 60 days 
DC iaiwaddane chews cones PE Vidco renee 
PRUNE, 5669 oss ns eneeswcevene FOREMG BD osc ccsvees 60 days 
PRE TOD Wik iheeecnw sess DEE D. Ssnanteaene None 
SE CED SS icvcacnt siemens De tice ckaueed 60 days 
EE do Jewaesouwsonsned RS ice iiss acted None 
rr SE knéeaeceuae 75 days 
Co BELGE, Sdascaenoes None 
fk ere pee eer 45 days 
WHEE Sciccitveresconcans eee 60 days 
WGN oi dccsceseveveees pee 40 days 
Recapitulation 

Ratified Did not ratify 
FS (June 10) 1. Georgia. 
2. Wisconsin (June 10) 2. Alabama. 
3. Michigan ..... (June 10) 
bi  ékcenax (June 16) 
© SRD. stasis (June 16) 
6. New York ....(June 16) 
7. Pennsylvania ..(June 24) 
8. Massachusetts .(June 25) 
ee venkaae< (June 28) 
ree (July 2) 
t1. Missouri ...... (July 3) stn to act before the Amend- 
12. Arkansas ..(July 28) ment becomes effective, 14 
13. Montana ...... (July 30) 
14. Nebraska ..... (July 31) 
15. Minnesota ....(Sept. 8) 
16. New Hampshire( Sept. 10) 
I SeE. saccaves (Sept. 30) 
18. California ..... (Nov. 1) 
SF (Nov. 5) 
20. North Dakota ..(Dec. 1) 
21. South Dakota ...(Dec. 4) as 
2. SOOMOTARG 665s 6.65. ( Dec. 8) 


Why We Work for the Special Session 


T will be seen from the above that the Legislatures of seven 
states that have not yet ratified have regular sessions sched- 
uled for January, 1920; one for May, 1920 and one for June, 
1920. And it will be further seen that there are fifteen states in 
which the Legislatures will not meet in regular session until 1921 
and in which the only chance for ratification in 1920, in time to 
complete the ratification schedule before the spring primaries, lies 
in the calling of a special session. 
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“Can’t You Give Us a Running StartPr” 





The Modern Health Ceemede 





Jousting with Health 


66 CHORE” according to the generally accepted idea of 

the word is something disagreeableto do. But three 
million children are doing eleven “chores” every day in this 
country, and not only have they proved their tasks agreeable but 
they have gone about trying to get other children to join their 
program. 

The Modern Health Crusade has made the daily health tasks, 
usually done under so much protest by children, things to be 
accomplished with enthusiasm. The Crusader has forgotten that 
he once rushed out of the house before his mother could remind 
him to brush his teeth. Now he would rather be late for school 
than to miss that task. 


But the crusade has gone further than that. It has built 
among the children a firm structure of good health, and has 
made the foundation of a mighty bulwark against which tuber- 
culosis, the great scourge of the country, will attack in vain. 

Until the crusade was organized, tuberculosis had an almost 
uninterrupted sway among children. Its death toll, even now, 
is enormous, but the Modern Health Crusade and other well 
established methods of fighting have cut it down. Every year, 
however, tuberculosis kills 12,000 children! 

The eleven chores which the children of the crusade are 
asked to do are “health chores.” They are required to brush 
their teeth twice daily, to sit up straight at all times, to be neat 
and clean, to take regular baths, to breathe deeply, to play at 
least half an hour in the fresh air, to clean their finger-nails and 
wash their faces, to sleep with windows open and to be regular 
in all habits. 

The Modern Health Crusade does not consist actively of 
mere chores. It is based on the tournaments of chivalry held 
in the middle ages, but in this crusade the jousts are with 
health. A school boy or girl who enters the crusade must do 


On the record of his accomplishment his rank o 
Pins, badge: 


his chores. 
page, squire, knight or knight banneret is based. 
or banners are given, and the tournaments are held between 
schools and classes entered all over the country. 

The spirit of contest in the crusade has been the moving spirit 
of the plan. For where the boys and girls once objected strenu 
ously to doing the obvious health tasks, the crusade, with its 
opportunity for promotion in rank, has made them enthusiasti: 
and anxious to do every one of the eleven chores every day in 
the week. 

Three years ago the movement started. Today it is accepted 
as one of the best weapons in the hands of those who have given 
their lives to the battle with tuberculosis. Because not only does 
it prevent sickness during the school ages of the entrants, but it 
builds a healthy body which will help to withstand the raging of 
tuberculosis when the children have grown up. 

For tuberculosis kills 150,000 every year. One in every four 
who die between the ages of 16 and 45—the most productive 
ages—are tuberculosis victims. The Modern Health Crusade 
makes its children able to enter the age when they are most 
vulnerable with a strong coat of armor, for it has made them 
healthy and taught them how best to keep their health. 

The National Tuberculosis Association, and the 1000 local 
and state organizations affiliated with it, are the directing powers 
behind the crusade. They have accepted it as a way in which to 
defeat tuberculosis and are doing everything in their power to 
increase the list of pages, squires, knights, and knight bannerets 

in the country. 


Bound for the Port-of-Being- Well 
HE Rutherford, moored near the foot of the Williamsburg 
Bridge, Brooklyn, has made her last trip across the ferry. 
She has been retired to a peaceful and honorable old age, with a 
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cargo of children bound only for the Port of Being Well. An- 
chored te a wharf where the sunlight and fresh air reach it 
constantly, a hundred or more little folks go to its friendly 
shelter daily to learn health lessons as well as the mysteries of 
the multiplication table. 

Amelia and Camella and little Isador and the rest of the 
juvenile crew come from homes where the White Plague stalks. 
It is chiefly to prevent further victims that the city board of 
health has established this unique “ preventorium.” Tall-masted 
sailing ships, busy little tugs and slow-moving barges pass up and 
down the river, but the Rutherford, snugly anchored in a quiet 
spot, salutes them no longer. She has a new dignity—the re- 
sponsibility of precious children’s lives. 

“ Doubtless most persons would call the Rutherford an old 
tub—and she isn’t much for looks—but here we have the im- 
portant things that count in the prevention of the disease,” ex- 
plained the nurse, as she moved up and down between the 
steamer chairs on the sunny top deck, where the little folks were 


sé 


resting. 
‘No active cases of tuberculosis are permitted here. 
develops the child is sent to a sanatorium where more extensive 


If one 


care can be given. 
“If the children have bad housing conditions at home, or if 


someone in their family has an active case of consumption, we 
try to counteract the effects as much as possible here,” she con- 


tinued. 


a the first place, we try to build up the child’s resistance. 
The well known prescription of sunlight, fresh air and 


good food is followed out to the letter here. If the morning is 


g 
cool when they come we serve hot milk. At noon a hot substan- 
tial meal is served, and they are given hot soup or hot milk before 
they go home in the afternoon. 

“The record sheets of the weekly clinic best show the results of 
this floating school. Between 60 and 70 per cent of the children 
showed a greater percentage of growth in a given period than 
that of the normal child. 

“The ages range from four to fourteen, the smaller children 
of the neighborhood being encouraged to come, even if they are 
not yet of school age. I hope to start a kindergarten later. 

“Not only is tuberculosis watched out for but all the rest of 
their physical defects are noted and remedied, if possible, through 
other channels of the Department of Health or the medical system 
of the public schools. 

“ They take these health lessons home, too. Many a family is 
now sleeping with bedroom windows open at night, when they 
used to shut them up to keep out the ‘bad night air.’ The 
children won’t permit it now.” 

Even if the snow comes tumbling down so abundantly that the 
skyscrapers of Manhattan are only dimly defined in the distance, 
and the decks of the Rutherford are piled high with drifts, these 
youngsters continue their out-door school work. Glass doors 
protect them from weather that is too stormy for comfort, and 
well wrapped up in their woolen coats and hoods they continue 
the serious business of cultivating bright eyes and rosy cheeks 


all winter long. 


MERRY CHRISTMAS | MERRY CHR'ISTMAS J MERRY CHRIS 


Do You Know That 


Tuberculosis kills 150,000 men, women and children 
in the United States every year. 

Tuberculosis takes its greatest toll among workers be- 
tween the ages of 15 and 45. 

Now there are more than 1,000,000 persons in this 
country suffering from active tuberculosis. 

Probably 1,000,000 persons have tuberculosis in its 
inactive form. 

Tuberculosis menaces every community, every home, 
every individual. 

The economic loss to the nation amounts to $500,000,000 
each year. 

YET TUBERCULOSIS IS CURABLE 
AND PREVENTABLE 

All the suffering it occasions can be averted. 
lives it takes are wasted. 

It is spread largely by 
neglect. 

It can be controlled by systematic, ceaseless effort. 
The National Tuberculosis Association and its 1,000 
affiliated state and local organizations are waging a con- 
tinuous and winning war on this dread affliction. 

These organizations are financed chiefly by the sale of 
Red Cross Christmas Seals. With your co-operation they 
can extend their work, and in time accomplish their 
object, which is to save the 150,000 lives that are now 


being wasted every year. 


All the 


ignorance, carelessness and 
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“The idea of converting an abandoned boat into an open-air 
school is too good for New York to keep all to herself,” says 
Dr. Victor C. Vaughan, president of the National Tuberculosis 
Association, which, through its annual Red Cross Christmas seal 
sale, expects to raise more than $6,500,000 to promote similar 
work throughout the country. 

“Nearly every city or village which is near a lake or a river 
could adapt this plan to its own uses at very little expense. 

“The returns on the investment would be many-fold. Cer- 
tainly a community could not spend money to better advantage 
than to keep its future citizens away from the danger line of 
tuberculosis. 

“This disease claims 150,000 lives yearly, about 12,000 of 
these, it is estimated, are children. Such ‘ preventorium’ 
methods as that of the abandoned ferryboat, or any other vessel 
which has outlived her original usefulness, would do wonders to 
cut down this death rate. The equipment need not be elaborate. 
Enterprise and cooperation are needed chiefly to put this plan 
into effect, in towns which have a harbor.” 


The Health Town of America 
HE “health town of America” has proved that the com- 
munity which helps itself can be sure of its health. 

Framingham, Mass., three years ago was just a town of 17,000 
persons with what it considered an ordinary amount of disease, 
with an average death rate, and with a plan for health which 
cost it exactly 39 cents per capita. 

Today in a general way it is as typically American as it was 
three years ago. But the difference is it has only a small amount 
of disease, and it knows exactly how much and where it is; its 

(Continued on page 575) 
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USED to go about boasting that 

Kansas was a state of home- 
owning farmers. I used to hear of 
the increase of farm tenantry in 
other states and of how the ef- 
ficiency of agriculture was decreas- 
ing from that cause, and I used to 
say: 

“Well, thank God we have so 
little of that in my state that it 
is not worth talking about. The strength of Kansas lies in the 
fact that her farmers own the lands they till.” 

I believed this, as most Kansans did, and for that matter, most 
of them do yet, for we have boasted of our state as being one of 
home owners. 

When I returned from France I was shocked while talking to 
one of my friends from Illinois to hear him say that considerably 
more than fifty per cent of the best land of that state was farmed 
by tenants. I said to him that it was gratifying that no such 
problem confronted Kansas. He laughed and told me I would 
better look it up when I returned home, as he believed I would 
find that we had the same problem in Kansas—that it was 
a country-wide problem. 

I did look it up and I found that he was correct and that, 
whereas Kansas in the beginning had been developed by men 
who owned the land they tilled, the percentage of absentee own- 
ership and tenantry on farms had increased decade by decade, 
until now substantially half of the land of the state was being 
operated by men who did not own the soil. In 1880 eighty-four 
per cent of farmers owned their land and only sixteen per cent 
were tenants. - Today the percentage is fifty-two and forty-eight. 


ied agricultural states are to possess that peculiar strength with 
which tradition has endowed the “ embattled farmer,” then 
some program will be needed to restore to farms a population 
that owns the land it tills and give to agricultural communities 
that unassailable strength and pride which come from home 
owning. The short-term lease system is a crime against the soil, 
the tenant and the state. No scheme of rotation of crops for 
the benefit of the soil can be satisfactorily worked out on a basis 
of yearly leases. No community pride can be developed among 
citizens who expect to move next year, and no plan for better 
roads and schools and farm homes can be expected to receive 
the support of those who are only temporarily attached to the 
ground they cultivate. 

To remedy this condition the last Legislature in Kansas started 
a program that is full of promise. It submitted to a vote of the 
people at the general election in 1920 three amendments to the 
constitution, which, if adopted, will have a far-reaching effect 
not only upon the soil and the tiller thereof but upon the state 
as a whole. 

The first of these amendments is known as the “ Farm Homes ” 
amendment and will enable future Legislatures to use the credit 
of the state for the purpose of aiding deserving citizens who 
desire to live upon farms to obtain ownership thereof. The 
amendment in itself is merely an enabling act for future legis- 
lative bodies. If adopted, the operation would probably be that 
the Legislature would create a land commission and place at its 
disposal a revolving fund. This fund would not need to'be an 
excessively large one, for, as lands were purchased and sold to 
those who would live upon them, securities, with the guarantee 
of the state behind them, equal substantially to the money 
furnished by the state and bearing a reasonable rate of interest, 


Own Your Own Home 
A Kansas Program 


Written for the Woman Citizen 


By Henry J. Allen 


Governor of the State of Kansas 





would find a ready market. The 
title to the land would remain in 
the state until payments were com- 
pleted, so that there would be no 
opportunity for the state to lose. 

We have in the state treasury 
many millions of dollars that came 
from the school lands and the 
annual interest is distributed among 
the schools. The fund could be 
used, if desirable, in these transactions. That money came from 
the land. It can be put to no better use than to restore with it 
the land to families who will live on and become owners of it. 
The earnings of the fund would be greater than they are now 
from its investment in municipal and government bonds. The 
schools would have more, and the fund would, without impair- 
ing its safety, operate as a blessing to the state. 


HE plan I am proposing for Kansas is not a dream. Its 

essential features have already been subjected to a suc- 
cessful try-out. When the Civil War ended there was land 
enough to give to each soldier a home. So far as arable land is 
concerned, that is not possible for soldiers of the great war. The 
Department of the Interior, under Secretary Lane, has planned 
the reclamation of swamp and arid lands, and under his scheme 
the national government proposes not only to reclaim these lands, 
but to furnish discharged soldiers with money to equip themselves 
for cultivating it. Two bills embodying the purposes of Secretary 
Lane and the Department of the Interior have been introduced 
into Congress by legislators who could successfully set up an alibi 
against being overly sentimental or visionary. 

In western Kansas there are millions of acres of land that could 
be irrigated by means of water raised from the underflow which 
comes down from the Rocky Mountains. Farming of that char- 
acter has passed the experimental stage. In a number of western 
Kansas counties, such as Finney, Scott, Wichita, Wallace and 
others, farms are being successfully irrigated and the product 
of the soil is amazing. There is no reason why Kansas should 
not do herself a great benefit at the same time that she gives 
the soldier an opportunity to acquire a home of his own and thus 
recognizes the great service which he has rendered to his country 
and to the world in an hour when civilization was at stake. It 
is conservatively estimated that the population of western Kansas 
could be quadrupled by the development of projects that are 
entirely safe but which in an age of frenzied speculation are not 
attractive to private capital, because of the length of time that 
would be required to bring them to fruition. 


THINK a program like this operating in America will change 

the future of agriculture. If agriculture is going to continue 
to be the backbone of this country, such a program must become 
general. Every old nation has had to meet this problem of re- 
distribution of the land. Always in every age and country this 
great and fundamental possession of the soil has gone the way 
which highly desirable possessions always go—into the horde of 
the rich. The forward-looking nation is meeting this problem by 
wise and constructive legislation. In other days it has been met 
in some lands by bloody revolution. 

In nearly every state in this Union during the last three or four 
decades the farm population has not only relatively but actually 
decreased. Since 1880 the population of Kansas has increased 
seventy per cent. Of that increase in population three hundred 

(Continued on page 573) 
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HE Pennsylvania 
Woman Suffrage As- 
No- 


vember 10 after more than 


sociation disbanded on 

a half century of aggressive 
work on behalf of state and 
federal suffrage. At once its 
place was filled by the Pennsylvania League of Women Citizens. 
The program of organization activities for the year follows 
closely that outlined by the National League of Women Voters, 
but not until Pennsylvania has full suffrage for women will the 
League take the name of the parent body. 

A campaign to raise $10,000 has been launched, as a mark of 
appreciation of the services rendered suffrage, especially on behalf 
of the ratification of the Federal Suffrage Amendment, by Mrs. 
John O. Miller, the president of the Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, and the newly elected president of the League. This sum will 


JOHN O. MILLER 
Chairman 


MRS. 





Mrs. Lewis Law- Mrs. E. KIERNAN, MIss HENRIETTA BaL 
RENCE SMITH, Vice Director py Lyon, Director 
Chairman 
Pennsylvania League of Women 


Citizens 


be known as the Lucy Ken- 
nedy Milier fund, and the 
income from it will be used 
to further the work of the 
League of Women Citizens. 

The last 
the largest and 
thusiastic ever held by Pennsylvania suffragists, and augurs well 





MRS 


R. 8S 


QUIGLEY 
Director 


convention was 


most en- 
for ihe program of citizenship and social welfare to be promoted 
during the coming year. More than 550 delegates were present. 

The following officers for the League were elected: Mrs. John 
O. Miller, chairman; Mrs. Lewis L. Smith, vice-chairman; Mrs. 
Gifford Pinchot, secretary; Miss Martha G. 
Directors: Mrs. Edward E. Kiernan, Somerset; Miss Henrietta 
Baldy Lyon, Williamsport; Mrs. E. S. H. McCauley, Beaver; 
Mrs. Emma H, McCandless, Smithport; Mrs. Richard S. Quigley, 
Lock Haven; Mrs. George A. Piersol, chairman of Philadelphia. 


Thomas, treasurer. 








preity in the United States kills annually 15,000 
women and its sequelae maim and handicap countless hun- 
dreds of thousands more. In England it was freely predicted in 
1917 that as a result of the war many women accustomed to the 
doctor’s care at that time would probably be forced at its ending 
to have recourse to the midwife. This centers attention on obste- 
trics, that branch of medicine which Dr. Whitridge Williams of 
the Woman’s Hospital of Johns Hopkins University has called 
its “ most traditional”’ branch and has shown that not only the 
woman attended by the midwife but the woman attended by the 
general practitioner and even the woman attended by the specialist 


_in this field of medicine still in its infancy, get care far below the 
| standard of twentieth century science. 


No one who once read it will ever forget “ Maternity; Letters 
from Working Women,” collected in 1915 from its membership 
by the Women’s Co-operative Guild (Great Britain). No realism 
was ever more real; no record of casualties on the battlefield 
more horrible than these letters, which were written as a means 
of persuading the government of the need of maternity benefits 
and other forms of state care at childbirth. 

The memorandum on National Care of Maternity, urged by the 
Guild this year, is directly addressed to the government. It urges 
that “it is vital to the welfare of the country that an enlightened 
and generous care of maternity should replace the present indif- 


ference and neglect.” It proposes: “(1) The immediate creation 


of a Ministry of Health, based on the Public Health work of the 





The Tolt of 


Childbirth ; 


Local Government Board, of which an essential element must be a 
strong Maternity Department; (2) The provision of adequate 
I-xchequer Grants to be so disbursed as (@) to stimulate the work 
of local authorities, and (>) to provide a maternity allowance of 
10s. a week for two weeks before and four weeks after confine- 
ment for all women below the old income tax limit of £160; (3) 
The extension of the powers of local Health Authorities, so as to 
enable them to carry out the services described above; (4) The 
appointment of Maternity Committees of Public Health Authori- 


ties made compulsory.” 


sé \ , YE wish to urge,” says the Memorandum, “that in the 
main the Maternity department should be staffed by 


women, with a woman at its head.” 

The department is to be subdivided into local Maternity Com- 
mittees, the cost of the scheme to be met half and half by local 
and state bodies. Assistance and medical and other advice are to 
be open to all who need it without any question of charity and 
among the forms of medical care in the period before childbirth 


are free dinners and milk. Says the memorandum: “ It is not 


only poverty but home and personal conditions that lead to under- 
nourishment. Nor when wages would be thought adequate does 
it follow that the wife receives the whole of them, while as long 
as high prices continue it is impossible for various classes of 
themselves with 


mothers to provide 


expectant and nursing 


adequate food.” 
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66 HAT ought a woman 
to know before she is 
permitted to vote?” 

The prominent educator who 
was asked this question thought 
hard before he replied. 

“Women ought to know at 
least as much of government and history as the United States 
demands of its aliens before they are naturalized.” 

Again the educator thought hard, then added: 

“Men, of course, have had no such preparation. When the 
average boy is twenty-one, he votes Republican or Democratic 
according to family traditions, but that is not the way things 
ought to be. Before boys—or girls either—leave school, they 
ought to know what their country stands for and the history 
of the national life out of which our representative form of 
government grew.” 

The American Citizenship Committee goes a step further. 
State education for citizenship should not be confined to boys 
and girls, but by means of extension classes, should be within 
the reach of all, men and women, as well as of minors. 

The National Chairman of American Citizenship of The 
League of Women Voters, in cooperation with the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association, is conducting a citizenship school 
as a working model with the following aims: 

First: To furnish a demonstration class in successful methods 
wi teaching United States Government and history. 

At present, the imperative need is for the trained teacher 
equal to the difficult, yet necessary task of carrying abstract 
ideas of government to the average person. 


DUCATORS know what they want; here and there individu- 

als have developed a successful technique and undoubtedly, 
within a few years, the teaching of citizenship will become a 
recognized part of the school curriculum with a properly trained 
corps of teachers. At present, however, teachers of citizenship 
who succeed in actually teaching citizenship and are not mere 
lecturers on government and history are lacking. 

Graphic methods must be employed, such as the use of charts, 
maps, the stereopticon, the moving picture, visits, either in 
imagination by the use of pictures on the screen, or by planned 
expeditions to the libraries, courts, town or city hall, the State 
House and the capitol, the Legislature and the Congress. In 
short, every device must be used to bring home to the student, 
the government in action as an actual force in daily life. 

The second purpose of the citizenship school is to train teachers 
to teach citizenship to new or prospective voters. There are 
16,988,976 women over voting age in states where women will 
vote for the next president and millions more will soon be added 
to the voting population of the United States by the ratification 
of the Federal Suffrage Amendment. 


HE National American Woman Suffrage Association, pres- 

ently to be merged in the National League of Women 

Voters, recognizes its responsibility for the enfranchisement of 
these women as do also suffragists throughout the country. 

No sooner has a state enfranchised its women than the suffrage 
organization of that state has immediately set to work preparing 
women for their responsibilities so that the new voters shall 
not only add numbers but intelligence to the electorate. Leaders 
of the suffrage movement whether voters or not are today estab- 
lishing citizenship classes in every state in the union. 

The new school will deal with the practical machinery of gov- 


American Citizenship and the League 
of Women Voters 
By Mrs. Frederick P. Bagley, Chairman 


American Citizenship Committee, 
Women Voters 





ernment. It will follow the 
political calendar and, as prac- 
tice work, the class will dupli- 
cate the procedure and political 
machinery of the state, begin- 
ning with registration for the 
vote and concluding with the 
election of candidates for office. Finally, the school aims to 
train teachers and others to prepare alien men and women for 
naturalization. 

The United States prides itself on giving every man a square 
deal, but at the present time, nothing can be more unfair «han 
the treatment of aliens. 

They are taxed because they are aliens and they are excluded 
from many industries because they have not become naturalized, 
yet, due to no fault of their own, naturalization is difficult, o ‘ten 
impossible. 

Aliens are and should be required to pass an examination in 
the fundamentals of government and history. In most cases, 
preparation for this examination is either lacking altogether or 
it is too poor to be effective. 


League of 


WO reforms are needed. First, every public school shoul be 

a center of information and education for citizenship. Second, 
the examination of the applicant by the Federal Examiner should 
be confined to the personal character and record of such appli- 
cant. The school which prepares him should examine him in 
government and civics and the certificate issued by the school 
authorities should answer in lieu of further examination. No 
limitations are placed upon the test questions of the federal ex- 


aminers. Aliens who have spent fmonths in preparation for 


naturalization have failed because of their inability to answer 
such questions as the following: 
What was the date of the yellow fever epidemic in this city? 
When was the first silver dollar coined? 
Who is the present ruler of Finland? 
This question was asked at a period of the war when affairs 
(Continued on page 575) 
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Ladies’ Aid to the 


SENATOR 
MARIE 
HJELMER 
of 
COPEN- 
HAGEN 
AN 
ADVISER 
at the 
FIRST 
INDUS- 
TRIAL 
CON- 
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& MONG the women advisers to the first industrial conference 
f\ of the League of Nations just held at Washington, D. C.. 
is Senator Marie Hjelmer of the Danish Parliament. Senator 

ljelmer, who has recently been in New York for a hurried 
sight-seeing trip, reported to the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association in the name of the Danish Woman Suffrage 
Association, one of the twenty-six national associations affiliated 
with the International Woman Suffrage Alliance of which Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt is president. 

Although Danish women have had parliamentary suffrage 
since 1915, owing to war conditions there were no general elec- 
tions in which they took part until last year when several women 
were elected to Parliament. 

Senator Hjelmer, for several years a member of the municipal 
council of her small city, not Copenhagen, was elected last year 
to the Landsting, the upper house of the Rigsdag. Fru Elna 
Munch, president of the Danish Women’s Suffrage Association 
was, at the same election, seated in the lower house, the Folketing. 
Both women have recently been instrumental in leading to victory 
a woman’s equal pay bill. 

Fru Munch, who is the wife of the Minister of War, was the 
spokesman and president of a committee of 15, to consider this 
bill in the lower house. She is the first woman in the Danish 
Parliament to hold the position of president of a committee. She 
is reported to have defended her bill brilliantly. 

Although she is one of the law-makers of her own land, Fru 
Hjelmer’s position in the Industrial Conference in Washington 
was that of adviser only. By the terms of the League of Nations 
Treaty, women are to have equal opportunity with men to hold 
all offices even in the Secretariat, but as a matter of practice they 
ire still far from any such equality. The only mandatory 
arrangement, which ensures women’s presence on the League’s 
“Labor program is the one providing for women “ advisers.” 

“Many of the foreign delegations,” Fru Hjelmer reports, 
“have brought such women advisers with them to Washington. 


League of Nations 


Spain has one, Belgium has one, and Scandinavia is especially 
strong in its representation. Fru Betzy Kjelsberg, factory in- 
spector from Norway, is the only woman thus far reported who 
is actually appointed to the position of delegate to the Assembly 
of the League of Nations, but she also is here at the Labor Con- 
ference merely as adviser to the Norwegian group. Miss Kerstin 


Hasselgren is adviser to the Swedish delegation.” 


S evidence of the tendency to keep women in a class as 
A auxiliaries to men, Fru Hjelmer quoted the position of 
Denmark itself, which has been in the main extremely friendly 
to women’s advancement. Recently the Danish Parliament de- 
feated a bill to remove sex disabilities from women and permit 
them to carry on all professions without let or hindrance both 
in Church and State. It was just such a bill as the Women’s 
Emancipation Act of Great Britain at which British law-makers 
have been tinkering for nearly a year. 

“ The storm center of the Danish Bill,’ said Fru Hjelmer, who 
was one of its strong supporters, “ was its permission to grant 
women the right to become ministers in the Danish state church. 
It went popularly by the name of the ‘ Bill for Female Priests’ 
and was defeated by the old reluctance to let women out of the 
‘ladies’ aid’ class.” 

Fru Hjelmer is neither a professional nor a wage-earning but 
‘just a married woman ”—as she explained with her quiet, 
poised smile. 

To be elected to the Upper House in Denmark is no small 
honor since this is a somewhat complicated task. [ighteen 
members of the Senate are elected by the Senate body itself, and 
the rest are elected by electors chosen by the people. Therefore, 
the Senate or Landsting is an extremely well sifted body. 

Fru Hjelmer has the gift of being silent in several languages. 
She has that poise which marks older civilizations, calmness of 
speech and deliberateness of judgment. One thinks of her with 
her restful, gentle manners, her habit of listening and her remark- 
able power of concentration on the business in hand, as a woman 
She belongs, 


representing a very conservative constituency. 
ld probably be 


however, to the Danish Radical Party, which wi 
translated into Anglo-Saxon as a Liberal Party. 


ER 
pre-occupation 
bills 


better 


principal 


been with 


f or 


has 
asking 
protective laws for 
women and children. 
In addition to the 
Equal Pay bill, the 
women’s Admission 
to Office bill, 
Hjelmer has in her 
year of parliamen- 


Fru 


tary service also 


worked for a great 


school commission, 
for educational re- 
form, and for an 


improvement in the 
law for illegitimate 
children. 
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Legislative Standard No. VI 


“ONE CRITICISM 


OF LEGISLATION 


FORBIDDING 


CHILD LABOR 


WHICH HAS 


PERPLEXED 


AND DISTRESSED 


ITS ADVOCATES 


IS THE PROBLEM 


OF POVERTY 


ITSELF ” 





“AT PRESENT OUR 
MOTHERS’ 
PENSION LAWS 
PROBABLY COVER 
LESS THAN 
ONE PER CENT 
OF THE MOTHERS 


WHO SHOULD 





Michigan | 





BE HELPED 


IN THE 





UNITED STATES” 


Circle 1 Industrial Welfare Commission to regulate y Y ’ Circle 3 Compulsory education—State-wide. 
hours, wages and working conditions of THE WOMAN CITIZEN’S WHEEL OF 4 Eight or nine hour day for women. 
women and children. PROGRESS 5 Minimum wage. 

6M ors’ 2nsions. 
(Mrs. J. C. Holman, of St. Paul, originated this wheel) 7 anal ‘auedenin. 
2 Child Labor—14 year limit. Guarded ex- WHITE SPACES INDICATE GOOD LEGISLATION 8 Age of consent, 18 years—chaste or 
emptions during vacations are allowed BLACK SPACES POOR OR NO LEGISLATION unchaste. . 
and poverty exemptions when these are Full Suffrage States are listed in the chronological order in 9 Red light abatement. 
neutralized by Mothers’ Pensions laws. which they gained suffrage. 10 Prohibition. 


Mothers’ 


HERE is one criticism of legislation forbidding child labor 

which has perplexed and distressed its advocates, and that 
is the great problem of poverty itself. They have bravely met 
this criticism by the claim that the poor child who needs to work 
to live should be aided by the state until he has passed the tender 
years of childhood. Grants in aid of such a child are of two 
sorts, the mother’s pension and the scholarship. The latter, 
though there is much to be said in its favor, has not made much 
headway in this or in any other country. The former, the 
mothers’ pension, was, in January, 1919, in force in 36 states of 
the Union. Few forms of social legislation have spread so rap- 
idly throughout the states, for the first mothers’ pension law was 
passed in 1911. Possibly the laws have suffered from this very 
haste, for there has been no attempt at standardization and until 
lately, when this host of laws was already on our statute books, 
little effort has been made to study the experience with existing 
laws for the benefit of states contemplating legislation. Of the 
mothers’ pension laws of to-day a critic has said: “The sum 
total of mothers’ pension legislation will be beneficial without 





1 Edited as to the three standards and matters of existing law by Laura E. 
Thompson, Librarian of the Children’s Bureau, Washington, D. C. 


Pensions 


doubt, but the procedure of our states in putting these laws on 
the statute books is largely a lesson in how not to do it.” 


HIS is an exaggeration, but there are two defects that are 
strikingly apparent in all our mothers’ pension laws, some in 
greater, some in less degree. These two defects are that they do 
not reach enough mothers and that they do not give enough aid 
to the mothers they do reach. 

We will expand these two defects by an analysis of a set of 
tentative standards for a mothers’ pension law. The first essen- 
tials for such a law are: 

1. It should be mandatory. 

2. The money grant should be fitted to the individual need 
and changed with changes in cost of living. 

3. There should be no unqualified age limit after which a 
child’s quota is to be cut off. Sixteen, with ability to secure work- 
ing papers, should be the limit. 

Taking the last of these requirements first: in many states the 
age limit is 16, but in some it is as low as 14. Some states have 
a flexible arrangement between 14 and 16, but this flexibility 
should be extended, if necessary, for a reasonable time after 16, 
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at least until the very low educational requirements for working 
papers were satisfied. 


S for the adequacy of the money grant, all the states but 

Colorado and Massachusetts have a set limit to the amount 
given. This runs, per child, from $25 per month for the first, 
less for succeeding children in Nevada, to $2 a week for each 
child in Iowa and some other states. The maxima per family 
run from $60 per month in Illinois down to $25 in Kansas. In 
New York state the regulation is that no child shall cost more 
than he would in an institution. The institutional allowance in 
New York city has never been higher than $11 per month and 
the allowance per child under the methers’ pension law has been 
under $10. Few states by definite statement in their law rec- 
ognize the principle that the grant should be in proportion to the 
needs of the particular family. Kansas is one that does and this 
is the very state which, after making that humane pronounce- 
ment, proceeds to set the lowest maximum grant per family of 
any of the states. 

Laura A. Thompson, librarian of the Federal Department of 
Labor and a specialist in this field, says: “In a great many of 
the states the grant to the mother is far too low to permit her 
to care properly for the children.” 


BRITISH report on mothers’ pensions in the United States 

says of the inadequacy of the grants to meet the total cost of 
a widow’s family: “In view of the fact that the Minimum Wage 
Commissions appointed in ten states during the years 1913 to 
1915 agreed that the minimum amount on which a woman over 
18 years could be expected to exist is $32—$40 a month, the 
pensions would not appear to be sufficient.’’ It further points 
out that the soldiers’ and sailors’ compensation act of 1917 allows 
a widow with one child $35 a month, with two children, $47.50 
a month, which is considerably higher than most mothers’ pension 
grants. In Pennsylvania and Chicago private charities have had, 
in some cases, to be called in to supplement the public grants, 
which were the legal maximum. 

Some states raised their grants somewhat to meet the in- 
creased cost of living in 1917, not always by new legislation but 
by paying the legal maximum. The grant in Michigan has been 
in some counties multiplied by five in four years. Other states, 
however, were not only unable to increase, but their appropria- 
tion forced them to give small allowances and to turn away ap- 
plicants who satisfied the conditions of eligibility. In Cook 
County (Chicago) four hundred mothers were refused in one 
year on this ground only. At the end of 1915 New Hampshire 
found its appropriation used up and a waiting list of approved 
families that would have required a 50 per cent larger appro- 
priation. A grant to fit the particular family’s needs and a 
generous appropriation to make grants of this sort possible is 
therefore an important desideratum in a mothers’ pension law. 

The question of the appropriation is closely connected with 
our first requirement for a model mothers’ pension law, namely, 
that it should be mandatory and not permissive. 


HE prevailing type of law provides that the counties may 

establish a mothers’ pension fund. In only about half a 
dozen states is state financial aid offered as an inducement to 
the counties. How does this work out? In most states some 
counties are organized and in some a considerable amount is 
given, especially where, as in New York, the pension is rec- 
ognized as a means of taking children out of institutions where 
in any event public money would have been drawn on to sup- 


port them. In the city of New York, where in 1918 5,000 fam- 
ilies, with 15,000 children, were relieved at a total expense of 
more than a million dollars, the institutions showed a population 
of 3,000 less than the year before the pension system was started. 
When it is remembered that each pensioned child cost the city 
less than an institutional child, it is not surprising, that, even 
though not mandatory the mothers’ pension is adopted in New 
York city. In twenty-four counties of New York state, how- 
ever, the law has never been put into effect. In Tennessee only 
two counties have enforced the state mothers’ pension law and 
in Arkansas the same number. 


F the Texas law the Commissioner of the Bureau of Labor 
says: “A careful perusal of this law will show you that it is 

extremely defective. In fact, it is practically inoperative. There 
is no effort whatever, in a great majority of the counties of this 
state, to enforce the law, and, as a consequence, less than one per 
cent of the needy widows in this state are receiving pensions.” 
Of the Maryland law the Director of the Legislative Reference 
Bureau says: “The city charities are supposed to carry out the 
provisions of this law, but the city has never appropriated any- 
thing for this purpose and I do not know that it is enforced in 
any of the counties.” 

A like situation existed in Colorado up to this year. Of the 
enforcement of this law the Secretary of the State Board of 
Charities says: “You will find in my report a table giving by 
counties the amount requested, the amount appropriated, etc., 
for this purpose, and you will find this table looks like a pianola 
record—almost all blanks—the law was almost totally ineffec- 
tive. The county judges in almost every county failed or re- 
fused to ask for appropriations and there was nothing in the law 
which compelled them to do so.” 

To remedy this situation the 1919 Legislature of Colorado en- 
acted supplementary mandatory legislation to the effect that: 

“1. In every county in the state there is created a mother’s 
compensation fund to provide sufficient money to carry out the 
provisions of the mother’s compensation act of 1913; 

“2. County commissioners of every county of the state are 
directed to establish such a fund.” 

Section 3 of this law provides for levying a special tax to se- 


cure moneys for this fund. 


ASHINGTON has just made a like provision, and legisla- 

tion of this character should be passed in all states having 

unenforced or only partly enforced mothers’ pension acts on their 

statute books, and, to make the burden lighter on the counties and 

ensure adequate pensions for mothers, the state should probably 

bear part of the expense. State supervision is also necessary to 
secure uniform administration of the law. 

We have had enough experience of the systems to recom- 
mend these first standards in mothers’ pension legislation. 
In order to make recommendations on other less obvious points, 
knowledge of the workings of more of the laws would be neces- 
sary. When the enquiry on which this article was based was 
sent out, the replies showed that in many of the states no reports 
were made on the operation of the law, even to the extent of the 
number of cases relieved and the amount of money spent. In 
most of the states at the present time, since there is no state su- 
pervision, no report is made by county officials to a state au- 
thority. 

Certain suggestions may, however, be made. There should 
be no taint of pauperism in the fact that a woman receives the 

(Continued on page 572) 
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The Book Stall 


When Youth 


At Nine 


66 R. SALTEENA might be seen in Hyde park or Picka- 

M dilly galloping madly after the Royal Carriage in a 
smart suit of green velvet with knickerbockers compleat.” To 
this stage of gentlemanliness did Miss Daisy Ashford, aged nine, 
finally bring the hero of her novel The Young Visiters (George 
H. Doran & Co., N. Y.). For it is really the adventures of Mr. 
Salteena in becoming a gentleman, which intrigue the reader 
and must have delighted the author, to whom the love affairs of 
Ethel Montecue, aged 17, with “fair hair done on the top and 
blue eyes,” were but the perfunctory adjuncts necessary to a 
novel, but dull for all that. Real thrills are, however, betrayed 
by the author over the arrival of Ethel and her suitor at the 
“ Gaierty ” Hotel in London where they stopped in a “ very fine 
compartment with white doors and glass handles.” The-incident 
of how Ethel “ skipped into her bedroom and arrayed herself in 
a grass green muslin of decent cut, a lace scarf, long faun colored 
gloves and a muslin hat to correspond” is told con amore. 
There is even a dash of dare deviltry in relating how the heroine 
“ carried a parasole in one hand also a green silk bag containing 
a few stray hairpins, a clean handkerchief, five shillings and a 
pot of ruge in case.” “ Ruge” was often in case with the nine- 
year-old author. In case of an expected proposal Ethel was 
supplied with it by her young creator. It was certainly “in 
case”’ when Ethel and Bernard started to make a gay call at the 
Crystale Palace. “ Bernard looked a handsome sight ” himself 
on this occasion, “in some exquisite white trousers with a pale 
blue blazer belt and cap. He wore this in honor of the Earl,”’— 
the Earl who had compartments in the Crystale Palace and was 
by way of making a gentleman of Mr. Salteena. 


T is really clothes and food which are the preoccupations of 
i young Daisy. Even the presence of the Prince of Wales at 
Buckingham Palace in his “small but costly crown ”—which by 
the way he informally removed to rest his head weary from 
Court Life—is less interesting than the pleasure he took in 
“lapping up his strawberry ice.” And there is perennial round- 
eyed interest shown by Daisy in Bernard’s “ exalted footman in 
a cocked hat and olive green uniform ” and in the “ portly butler 
with a very shiny shirt-front.” What joy when Minnit—the 
footman—brought in “a glorious tea on a gold tray, two kinds 
of bread and butter, a lovely jam role and lots of sugar cakes.” 
No wonder Ethel Montecue’s “eyes began to sparkle.” Even 
jellous Mr. Salteena cheered up at Ethel’s wedding “ when he 
held the wedding cake and sparkling wines.” Daisy’s intimacy 
with the latter do not bespeak a prohibition law in effect. 
“ Champaign ” flows freely in all her descriptions and Bernard’s 
piety. might be thought spirituous instead of spiritual. He 
“always had a few prayers in the hall and some whiskey after- 


Turns Author 


wards as he was rather pious—but Mr. Salteena was not very 
addicted to prayers,” perhaps not being acquainted with “ whiskey 
afterwards.” 

All of this was, doubtless, conclusive proof of Mr. Salteen:’s 
own confession that he was “not quite a gentleman but you 
would hardly notice it but can’t be helped anyhow.” 

It may be difficult to think that any real little girl of nine 
years could have had the continuity of purpose to produce t! 
story, although the preface leaves no loop-hole to escape froin 
the truth of the statement. Its most unchildlike qualities are 
sequence and completeness, for, as Mr. Barrie points out, “ when 
children turn author they usually stop in the middle like the 
kitten when it jumps.” But he asseverates that the “ pencilled 
M. S. has been accurately reproduced, not a word added or cut 
out.” And indeed it is really as difficult to conceive Daisy Ash 
ford’s “masterpiece” written by an adult as by a child. | 
would be extraordinarily clever for any grown person to main 
tain the lack of perspective which belongs so naively and natural], 
to a child’s speech. 

This child author had evidently read voraciously. She snatche« 
verbs and adverbs from the mass with which she has come in 
contact and used them with no idea of their connotations. The 
fact that she liked the sound and the look of them was enough 
for her purposes. “Cows flashing past the window” of the 
railway carriage was a phrase over which young Daisy must 
have gloated. She betrays more than once how enamoured she 
was of her skill in the use of large terms, as when Bernard opened 
the dividing doors and “ portrayed” a smaller room—or when 


Ethel complimented him on the fact that his great uncle looked 
M. O. W. 


Sy 


f 


“a thorough ancester.” 


A Japanese School Girl 


M° than one person accustomed to writing English, will 
sense comradeship in the difficulties of the Japanese school 
girl who said: ‘“ Today we learned two things. One we must 
put our spirit on the commas, so I wil! exert as possible. Two, 
we must write invitation with accept and decline answer. I try 
hardly and I compose: ‘Miss Seeds regarets the pleasure of 
Miss Pratt’s company of a tea party for illness on Monday.’ 
Why my teacher does not please? Surely I put in all points.” 

So does the elusive idea slip into the inchoateness of language 
for the best of writers. It is mainly this funny confusion be- 
tween ideas and their expression which make the charm of 
Tama, the Diary of a Japanese School Girl, assembled by 
Florence Wells, (The Woman’s Press, New York). This is a 
real school-girl record, but not continuously real, since it is made 
up of bits of diaries of many girls in a school in Japan, strung 
together by their teacher. These girls of the Orient are just as 
frankly absorbed in food and clothes as is the English author of 
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The Book Stall 


little sew and ate rice 


“We did a 


the “Young Visiters.” 
dumplings,” avows Tama. “I ate ten.” 

There is unconscious poetry shot through these pages of the 
thoughts of Japanese school-girls. “ Rain is falling like a spear,” 
writes one impressionable girl. They seem much more observant 
of nature and more expansive about it than American or English 
girls. This is the way one of them saw the world on an after- 
noon’s walk: “ When we came to the inn again the sun that 
rested on the mountain pine set down and dyed the clouds. 
Everything which tired by the strong sunshine now recovered 
Behind us there was poetical temple in the moun- 


their spirits. 
In a few moments the 


tain. Its bell rang solemnly in the haze. 
moon risen on mountain, a golden cup risen twinkling among 
ine trees we could count. The moon shined on the river and it 
ooked like inlay of gold. River is talking something. The 
\rass-hoppers singing voices were floating in the air silently 
ind lonely. 

“That time my class went to see famous temple and in that 
zarden stone Dharma is sitting. That Dharma came from India. 
He was saint because he never did sleep, only he sat and thought. 
Soon his feet grew tight and he cannot stand so now he is a 
God. Miss W. related us that in America they make the doll to 
knock it over and it sits up, just like Dharma. I astonish very 
much that India, America, Japan know same thing.” M.O. W. 


The Heart of a Girl 

FTER this sensitiveness to the beauty of nature, and 

humorous responsiveness to Dharma’s pretensions to god- 
hood, it is rather depressing to turn to a collection of poems, The 
Heart of a Girl (The Stratford Co., Boston), written by a 
young American. This book proves nothing so much as Mrs. 
Browning’s saying that “near every bird will sing at dawn.” 
Its author, Lucile C. Enlow, wrote most of her poems, she says, 
between the ages of thirteen and sixteen. They betray all the 
phases of normal adolescence, religious longings, love-stirrings 
and guesses at life, but with none of the spontaneity of the 
Japanese. They divulge very little of the egocentric turbulence 
that drives most young poets into speech. It is plain to see 
that this bird will forget all about singing after the dawn period 
is passed. She has a slight rather exact sense of rhythm, gently 
fanned by a contemplative love of nature; but no growing pains 
of youth embarrass either author or reader. M. O. W. 


While the War Fever Raged 

~~ would have supposed,” writes Bernard Shaw in the 

preface to his newest volume of plays, “that the war 
fever would have raged most furiously in the countries actually 
under fire, and that the others would be more reasonable. Bel- 
gium and Flanders, where over large districts literally not one 
stone was left upon another as the opposed armies drove each 
other back and forward over it after terrific preliminary bom- 
bardments, might have been pardoned for relieving their feelings 


more emphatically than by shrugging their shoulders and saying 
“C’est la guerre.” England, inviolate for so many centuries 
that the swoop of war on her homesteads had long ceased to be 
more credible than a return of the flood, could hardly be ex- 
pected to keep her temper sweet when she knew at last what it 
was to hide in cellars and underground railway stations, or lie 
quaking in bed, whilst bombs crashed, houses crumbled, and air- 
craft guns distributed shrapnel on friend and foe alike, until 
certain shop windows in London, formerly full of fashionable 
hats, were filled with steel helmets. Slain and mutilated women 
and children, and burnt and wrecked dwellings, excuse a good 
deal of violent language and produce a wrath on which many suns 
go down before it is appeased. Yet it was in the United States 
of America, where nobody slept the worse for the war, that 
the war fever went beyond all sense and reason. In European 
courts there was vindictive illegality; in American courts there 
It is not for me to chronicle the extrava- 


was raving lunacy. 
I can 


gances of an ally; let some candid American do that. 
only say that to us sitting in our gardens in England, with the 
guns in France making themselves felt by a throb in the air as 
unmistakable as an audible sound, or with tightening hearts 
studying the phases of the moon in London in their bearing on 
the chances whether our houses would be standing or ourselves 
alive next morning, the newspaper accounts of the sentences 
American courts were passing on young girls and old men alike 
for the expression of opinions which were being uttered amid 
thundering applause before huge audiences in England, and 
the more private records of the methods by which the American 
war loans were raised, were so amazing that they put the guns 
and the possibilities of a raid clean out of our heads for the 


moment.” 


The Shaw Memorial Pamphlet 
AE Memorial pamphlet to Dr. Anna Howard Shaw has come 
from the press, and is for sale at 50 cents per copy, $5.00 
per dozen. The price announced in the Voman Citizen of Octo- 
ber 4 was 35 cents, but the publishers have been obliged 
This is due to the printers’ strike in New 


to 


advance it to 50 cents. 
York city, which began just as the Memorial was ready to go to 
After much trouble-and delay the work was transferred 


press. 
There 


to out of town printers at a considerable increase in cost. 
is, of course, no idea of making money on these pamphlets for, 
even retailing them at 50 cents, the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association will get back only a small proportion of the 
cost of the edition. Moreover, the National Association has 
offered free copies to all officers of State Associations and to pres- 
idents of local leagues within the State Association, and has sent 
a copy to every officer of the International Woman Suffrage 
Alliance and of the International Council of Women. The stock 
remaining constitutes only a small edition and orders should be 
promptly placed with the National Woman Suffrage Publishing 
Company, Inc., 171 Madison Avenue, New York city. 
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For a Youthful Skin 


OU know that a pure soap which will keep the 
skin clear and soft in youthful loveliness is a 
soap you wouid not hesitate to use every day in’ the 
year. You know that such a soap will preserve all 
the delicate beauty of your skin, and the soft velvety 
“feel” of it. 


> 


Fairy Soap is wonderfully “mellowed together” of 
the purest materials which can go into a soap at any 
price. Fairy creams cleansingly into the tiny pores. 
But it does not remain in them. And after it has 
creamed out of the delicate pores, it does not cling to 


the tender outer skin. 


Fairy Soap is a remarkable soap for rinsing off 
eastly—completely. 


With these soap-qualities in mind, you will do well 
to buy several cakes of Fairy Soap. Then use it con- 
sistently for your complexion—for your bath. In 
no other way can you prove how its pure benefits 
help to keep your skin youthful. 


CE FAIRBANK Soaran) 





FOR TOILET—FOR BATH 








Mothers’ Pension 
Nns1ons 
(Continued from page 569) 
pension. This is the reason why in some states some such 
agency as the education authorities or special child welfare 
boards administer the law instead of boards of charities or over- 
seers of the poor. In New York women who would not con- 
sider applying for charity are encouraged to apply for pensions. 
When the pension is granted them the official tells them: ‘This 
allowance is not granted you as a matter of charity, but in ac- 
cordance with the laws of the state.” This being the spirit of 
the pension, it is claimed that in the four years of its existence 
the pension has been paid to at least 5,000 New York families 
who would never have applied for charity. The pension is e:- 
sentially meant as an aid to the self-respecting mother whose in- 
come is diminished by the removal of the father, in educating 
and bringing up her children. The fact that the mother is not 
supposed to be a pauper is brought out by the provision in a 
few states that she may own a limited amount of property. 


HAVE spoken of an income diminished, not cut off, by the 
father’s withdrawal. In the majority of working-class 
families the mother is at least a part-time wage-earner, by 
laundry work, sewing, office cleaning, or some other occupation 
A father’s earnings alone are seldom sufficient for a family. 
The mothers’ pension movement aimed to make the mother en- 
tirely dependent—a thing she had in most cases never been be- 
fore—in order that she might spend her full time in the care of 
her children. The pensions failed to accomplish this, first, be- 
cause, as we have seen, the money grants under the law are in- 
sufficient and second, because, as the British report before quoted 
says: “The majority of indigent widows are women accustomed 
to work in their younger years, and in many cases they supple- 
mented the household income even during married life.” 

““* While a reasonable amount of work outside of the home,’ 
says Dr. Devine, ‘may be expected of a widow whose children 
are not of such a number or condition as to require her constant 
presence in the home, concerted effort should be made to see that 
she is not overworked as to number of days or allowed to per- 
form labor demoralizing to health or character, nor underpaid 
because she is forced to accept whatever is offered in the way 
of employment.’ ” 

The first charge we made against the pension laws of to-day 
was that they “do not reach enough mothers.” The permissive 
character of the laws showed one reason for this and the recom- 
mendation for enacting a mandatory clause showed the cure. 
But it is probable that at some time the further question of 
standardization of the list of eligibles for the mothers’ pensions 
will have to be taken up. To-day it goes only to widows in some 
states; to families also with incapacitated fathers or fathers in 
prison or in an institution in others. In others it goes to deserted 
and divorced wives also and in Minnesota unmarried mothers 
are included. 

If the original purpose of the mothers’ pension, namely, to 
prevent child labor, to secure health and education for each child - 
and to provide home life or mother’s care for dependent children 
is to be kept in mind, it must ultimately be extended to many 
classes not now eligible in most of the states, for at the present 
time our mothers’ pension laws probably cover, taking all the 
laws together, about the same proportion of needy mothers 
throughout the United States that the Texas law covers within 
the boundaries of that state, namely, “less than one per cent 
of the mothers who should be helped ” in the United States. 

M. S. B. 
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Own Your Own Home 


(Continued from page 564) 


and sixty-eight per cent has gone to the towns as against only 
thirty-two per cent to the country. This is a ghastly record, and 
its continuance holds a serious menace to the welfare of the 
This is not peculiar to Kansas but will hold good in 
Experience in 


nation. 
practically every agricultural state in the Union. 
Indiana, Illinois, Nebraska and Iowa is along the same lines and, 
in fact, in some of those states the tendency is much more 
pronounced. 

I have had the most wonderful response since I began, nearly 
a year ago, this campaign to have in Kansas the one thing that 
saved France—a community of home owners. I have had men 
who own 15,000 acres of land in Kansas come to me and say, 
“This is the thing to do for the good of the state and the 
country.” It catches the American idea. Every real estate dealer 
knows that with state aid we could find plenty of worthy men 
who would be able to buy a farm and operate it. Every right 
thinking man in Kansas will help put this program through 
because it is right. Already the proposed program is being dis- 
cussed at farm institutes and in grange halls. Prosperous 
farmers are giving it encouragement. School teachers in shabby 
school houses in tenant neighborhoods are blessing it. In a few 
months I hope to see it working with the fervor of the new 
religion which it really is. Who knows but that out of it there 
may come a nation-wide interest that will grip the attention of 
the other states that need the same remedy? 

In Lincoln township in Pratt county, a township without an 
acre of waste land, thirty years ago only thirteen per cent of the 
farmers were tenants. Today more than sixty per cent are 
tenants. The men of affairs in that township wrote to me that 
they would send a committee down to Topeka to help me put 
this program through. DeKalb county, Illinois, has seventy-two 
per cent tenant farmers. The more you study the statistics the 
more frightened you become because you realize that it is not 
Kansas, but the entire agricultural Union that has caught the 
disease. 


_— constitutional amendment upon which the people 
of Kansas will pass judgment at the election of 1920 is one 
that will enable Legislatures to classify property for purposes of 
taxation. The Kansas constitution adopted in 1859 contained 
what is known as a “ general property clause.” Under it all 
taxation is at a uniform and equal rate, which sounds well, but 
does not work out in practice. No consideration is allowed to 
be given to the economic value of property, to its ability to pay or 
to its ability to hide and thus escape payment of taxes. Whereas 
in the beginning of taxation under the Kansas constitution prac- 
tically all property was tangible—that is, land and stock and 
merchandise, perhaps one-half of the property of the state which 
ought to bear a share of the burden of maintaining the state is 
now in intangible form, such as stocks, bonds and notes that 
are easily rendered invisible. The State Tax Commission 
estimates that property of this character to the extent of $600.- 
000,000 escapes the tax assessor every year. The Bank Com- 
missioner of Kansas puts out glowing statements of the deposits 
which represent the wealth of the state, but a ridiculously small 
proportion of it is ever located for taxable purposes. Other 
states than Kansas have been through this same experience, and 
with few exceptions have amended their constitutions. 

Besides escaping taxation entirely, the present system is so 

(Continued on page 574) 
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Smart Attire adds to the zest of 
Outdoor Winter Festivities 


| * despa the pre-eminence that fashionable meets 
at rink and other Winter sports have given Winter 
sports attire, our exclusive models in hats, sweaters and 
scarves, are strikingly individual in character. 
Appropriate for the Country Club or wherever fashiona- 
ble society gathers to enjoy the outdoor vigors of Winter, 
Best & Co. knitted outdoor apparel now on display includes 
the latest novelties of the season. For Holiday gifts, we 
invite inspection of our wide range of styles and prices. 


Glimpses in the Department 

A Russian overblouse model of pure Angora wool has distinctive 
motifs of hand embroideries in blue floss with a sash belt to match. 
This glorified sweater is in the slip-on style. 

The chic turban to accompany it has the same color scheme. Of 
pure Angora wool with an ornament in the blue embroidery, it is 
daringly fetching in shape. Complete 42.00 
Another Angora model is in the coat style with blue embroidered 
design in black floss. Hat of the same combination of tan Angora 
wool and black embroidery. Complete 34.50 


NOVELTY HATS AND SCARVES IN SETS 


Many effectively embroidered in chenille, in camel’s hair and plain 
brushed wool with and without contrasting borders of checks or 


plaids. 5.50 to 42.50 


Many New Styles in the Fashionable Silk Scarves in Roman and 
Striped designs without which no sports coat is considered complete 
this season. 
Advance Models in Handsome New Silk 
Sweaters for Southern Wear 
First Floor 


| 








= You Never Pay More at Bests — 
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Stage Reflections 


Declassée 


O say that DECLASSEE is well staged, well acted by every- 
body throughout, and magnificently dowered in the richness 
of Ethel Barrymore’s mature art, is no more than its just due. 
No one who can afford to spend its admission price for a merely 
interesting and enjoyable afternoon should miss it. But those 
theatergoers who can indulge but sparingly in the drama, and 
who seek to carry away from a theatrical performance some 
crumb of hope that humanity will some day rear itself above a 
crude willingness to be stultified by the appurtenances of great 
wealth, would better save their pennies for some other play. 
If it be intended as a passionless study of conditions in a de- 
cadent society, it would be perfectly comprehensible. But it 
seems to have a sympathetic motive—or else the modern com- 
mercial necessity of putting a star’s part in a sympathetic light 
has induced the author to cast over her work a queer air of 
excusing and palliating the conduct of a group of persons who 
are spineless and negatively contemptible in all that they feel 
and do. When Rudolph Solomon, the wealthy Jew, discharges 
one mistress, breaking, in the process, the heart of the only 
appealing character in the play, he does it with a social grace 
and a financial generosity which are supposed to preclude any 
virtuous indignation on the part of the onlookers. The young 
American adventurer who cheats at cards and shows the letters 
of the woman he professes to love and believes to love him to 
her husband, is to be properly forgiven because he does all these 
things in dress as correct as the most correct Englishman’s, and 
with the air of one to the manor born and with a British accent. 


One cannot blame Lady Helen for marrying a drunken husband 
in whom she was not deceived because, being Lady Helen, she 
had to have good clothes, carriages, servants, and luxuriou: 
idleness, and nobody else able to give her these things had pro 
posed to her. We cannot blame her much for falling cautiously 
in love with the American card sharper, because it was not he: 
fault that marriage was business and love forbidden fruit. 


F that overmastering human passion or that spiritual love 

which may, in their respective ways, palliate sin or hallow 
self sacrifice there is not one hint. The play is just “awfully 
good form” throughout. Solomon sits in a New York tea room 
and makes an “ ambiguous offer” to the declassée Lady Helen 
with precisely the deference, the self control, and the respect with 
which he might have sought her cooperation on a war work com- 
mittee. Lady Helen is not at all angry, and refuses it a little 
wistfully, partly because she thinks it unsportsmanlike to take 
away Alice Vance’s lover and protector, partly because that 
slurred over commercial sense of hers warns her that some day 
she will probably stand in Alice Vance’s shoes with her chief 
matrimonial asset departed. She does not love Solomon, but we 
are expected to sympathize with her in her desire to marry him 
because she must find somebody to pay the bills—working being, 
of course, out of the question. 

It is a piece of clever craftsmanship from one who has an 
unfailing flair for popular foibles, and is utterly devoid of the 
divine fire. Its bids to the various tastes of a New York public 
are as obvious as the threads in a piece of loose wool embroidery. 

(Continued on page 577 














Christmas Hosiery for Women 
At the Lowest Prices We Have Quoted This Season | 


Frankly, this is a wonderful opportunity not alone because it comes just 
| at the right moment but because we have marked every pair of these 
Christmas Hose considerably lower than at any time during this season. 


Thread Silk Hosiery, quality—heavy | 


excellen 
Black or White $2.85 a 


Tt Thread Silk Hosiery of a markedly superior quality. 
weight. | 


| Silk tops. Black or White $2.50 
Thread Silk Hosiery with Lisle tops and soles. 
if Black, White or Cordovan $1.75 


Glove Silk Hosiery with beautiful allover Lace 
design. Black only $3.95 All Silk tops. 


Thread Silk Hosiery with hand-embroidered clox 
and Lisle tops and soles. Black only. $2.75 | 


Thread Silk Hosiery with hand-embroidered clox. 


Black or White. $3.75 | 


It is particularly noticeable that we have reduced just those Hose 
that are of Finer quality—the most desirable, the most wanted for 
day and evening wear, and therefore the best for Christmas Gifts 





| (Third Floor) | 


dames McCreery & Co. 





il 5th Avenue 34th Street | 
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Smart Tuxedo Sweaters, as illustrated, $22.50 
Medium and Large Scarfs, $7.50 and $14.50. 


Navy, Oxford and Black. $25.00 set. 
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Send for new 32 page Fall and Winter Catalog. 


= The Greatest Treasure House of Linens in America 


Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Streets, New York 
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The Health Town 


(Continued from page 563) 
death rate has been cut to well below the average and it spends 
$2 on its own health for every citizen. 

Three years ago the Health Community and Tuberculosis 
Demonstration, directed by the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company and the National Tuberculosis Association, chose 
Framingham as a town in which to experiment on the possibility 
of controlling tuberculosis. Framingham was willing to be the 
subject, but insisted it did not need it. It was healthy. Certainly 
there was some tuberculosis, but only a very little. 

One of the first things done was to conduct physical examina- 
tions for those residents who would permit it. About 12,000 
submitted. And when Framingham saw the results, it decided 
it did need the demonstration. It had nine times more tubercu- 
losis than it thought it had! 

On that result, Framingham built its foundation of health. 
It became the “health town of America” and is proud of its 
position. 


HE city has taken the guiding reins into its own hands. It 
has put into operation seven clinics and dispensaries. It has 
organized an open air school and one of its clinics is a summer 
camp for children who will be going to school in the fall. It has 
brought into existence a citizens’ committee of 500 chosen from 
the wealthy, the foreign born and the poor. That committee 
helps to find the sickness, because Framingham determined it 
would always know exactly where the illness in town was to be 
located. 
It has called upon every possible force. The churches have 
helped. The social clubs have been given something tangible to 


Made in America from the Finest Imported Yarns 


warmth 
and protection, com- 
bined with smart- 
equally suit- 

able for the Golf 
Links, Motor or Steamer Wear. 


Pure Camel’s Hair Sets, in the 
natural color, consisting of: 


Turbans, illustrated, and Tam O’Shanters,$10.75. 
Wool Scarfs and Muffs, matched sets in Brown, Fawn, 


Mailed free on request. 


_ James McCutcheon & Company 
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Belted model 
Heather and 


Brushed Wool Sweaters. 
with convertible collar, 
plain colors. $14.50. 


Mohair Tuxedo Model, colors: Brown 
trimmed with Tan, Black with White, 
Navy with White, Plum with Lavender; 
Grey and Brown, self-trimmed. $18.50. 


Shetland Weave Tuxedo Model, with 
sash, colors: Black, White, Navy, Purple, 
Wisteria, open, Rose, Camel and 
Heather. $14.75. 


Desirable Woolen Scarfs, $5.75 to $18.50 


= 
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Mail Order Service 
Any of the merchandise described or illustrated 
above may be ordered with complete satisfaction 
through our Mail Order Service. 
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do. The men have been turned into powerful assets. The 
women have been organized and are leading the fight day by 
day. They are teaching each other how to defeat tuberculosis 
by cooking good food in the right way, by using every possible 
health rule, by fighting the disease at every turn. 


American Citizenship 
(Continued from page 566) 
in Finland were so chaotic that the applicant for citizenship 
had to take a trip of thirty miles to find a Finnish lawyer, only 
to be told that there was nobody living who at that moment 
knew who was the ruler of Finland. 

Miss Mary L. Guyton, the teacher chosen to begin the work 
of the new school, is one of the first in the new field of citizen- 
ship instruction. She brings to her work practical experience 
not only in preparing men and women for citizenship, but in the 
training of teachers of civics. 

She and her eight assistants have successfully carried on fac- 
tory classes in Americanization and hundreds of Italians, Ar- 
menians, Portuguese, Czeco-Slovaks, Greeks and Germans have 
been first taught to speak English and later prepared for citizen- 
ship and finally conducted by Miss Guyton to the Naturaliza- 
tion Court in the Federal Building. Her graduating class of 
aliens passed one hundred per cent in the tests given them by 
the federal examiners. 

Citizenship room, adjacent to the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association, through the generosity and public spirit of 
that pioneer organization will be the laboratory of the educa- 
tional experiment, the findings of which will be reported not 
only to the suffragists of Massachusetts by bulletins but to the 
State Chairmen of the American Citizenship Committee. 
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Own Your Own Home 
(Continued from page 573) 

and improves it because he owns and loves it. Here is a farm 
well improved. The farmer is industrious and thrifty, and he 
has built a house and a big red barn, and the tax assessor says, 
“This is a fine farm. We will have to stick the taxes on. it.” 
Across the road is a farm owned by an absentee landlord with 
a tenant on it. There are no good improvements on it, for the 
tenant is trying to get all that he can out of the soil in the short 
time that he is to live on it and it is not to his interest to build 
houses or barns, for next year he miay have to clear off and leave 
it. The land may be more productive than that across the way, 
but the tax assessor does not see it. He gives that farm a light 
assessment valuation. He penalizes the farmer who improves his 
farm and lets off lightly the absentee owner who expects his main 
profit to come from an increase in the value of the land rather 
than the yearly production of the soil. 


The “Tax Amendment” to the constitution gives the Legis- 
lature freedom of power to establish and maintain a system of 
classification by which a distinction may be made in such cases. 
It also contemplates that farm mortgages will not be taxed. Three 
times the Legislature of Kansas has passed an act exempting 
mortgages from taxation. Twice a governor of Kansas has 
vetoed these acts and once the supreme court has held such law 
to be unconstitutional, although at the same time expressing the 
belief that the system should be changed. There is a popular 
belief that exemption of mortgages from taxation favors the 
lending classes. This is not the case. It is the universal testi- 
mony of men who have had experience that taxation of mortgages 
is not only double taxation but hinders the worthy tenant in 
obtaining land of his own. 


HAD a letter the other day from a young man who was a top 
I sergeant and served in the same division to which I was at- 
tached in France. I knew him well there. He wrote me that 
he had saved $600 in the army and that he would like to be a 
farmer in Kansas. He was raised on a farm in this state. He 
wanted to pay his $600 to aid in equipping a farm if he could 
get a chance to buy it. In his letter he said, “I don’t want to 
go back into the garage in which I worked when I enlisted.” 


Now, if we had this program working in Kansas, we could 
help this young soldier to achieve his desire. The state could 
use its credit to supplement his savings and thus give him a 
chance to own a farm which he could call home. Under the 
present circumstances his $600 will not buy a farm because the 
payment is not sufficient to allow the rest of it to be covered by a 
mortgage, and if the loan company was willing to handle it on 
this basis, the soldier would have to pay taxes on the full value 
of the land and also a rate of interest that would cover taxes on 
the mortgage. I have had brought to my attention numerous 
cases of this kind, and in every instance both the man who 
wanted to buy land and the man who was willing to sell it 
pointed out the injustice of the present system. 

One of the greatest benefits that will come from the increase 
in farm ownership and a decrease of farm tenants will be that 
you will give the state and the nation new strength and back 
bone of loyalty to maintain law and order. Social disorder can- 
not make headway in a nation of home owners. With fifty per 
cent of the farmers of the nation living as tenants on other men’s 
lands, and with each of these having only a passing interest in 
his community, stability and satisfaction cannot be expected. 
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Such a population has a grievance and becomes a fertile field 
for the propaganda of the agitator. The I. W. W. has found 
a way, as we all know, to appeal to that class-hatred that is 
fired by the wrongs of farm tenantry, and has built up a fol- 
lowing in the farm communities that startles us when we look 
at it and see how it is growing. 

The third constitutional amendment will allow the state to take 
its share in the construction of permanent highways. At the 
present time the national government, the county, the township 
and the property owner all may participate in the building of 
good roads, but the state may not. Because there was extrava- 
gance and waste in the building of canals along in the first half 
of the nineteenth century, some states put a constitutional bar 
against the state participating in internal improvements. This 
situation influenced the writing of the Kansas constitution, and 
today Kansas is one of the few states that retain the original 
inhibition. Kansas has reached the point where the in-door pas- 
time of laying out roads and trails on paper has given way to 
actual construction, and the electors may say whether or not 
future Legislatures may place the state in the list that contains 
the national government and the people in the construction of 
permanent highways. 

Somebody has said that the blessed trinity of farm life is the 
automobile, the rural delivery and the telephone. To this should 
be added good roads and home ownership. The Kansas program 
contemplates all of these things. 


Stage Reflections 


(Continued from page 574) 

It tickles the third generation of wealth, beginning to have mon- 
archical sympathies, with the vaporings of Lady Helen about her 
mad Varick ancestors who always did the sporty thing and of 
the chair that King James sat in. Rampant democracy is soothed 
by the character of Rudolph Solomon, the boy who began by 
sleeping in Battery Park and ended by asking a woman to whom 
the Queen of England had been godmother first to be his mistress 
and later to be his wife. And the middle classes who have not 
arrived but are striving to do so are intoxicated by that little 
description of Lady Helen as one who knew “that a pound is 
what you give the head waiter and a shilling what you give the 
taxi driver.” How New York battens on such tidbits! How 
this huge sink of humanity, the whole world’s Mecca, the holy 
city of indomitable spirits, Christian or pagan, Jew or Gentile, 
gloats over that section of humanity which receives, through 
the accident of birth, and makes ducks and drakes of, by ir- 
responsible prodigality, the thing of which it is so insatiably in 
pursuit. 

The four characters in the play who have an expounding per- 
sonality—for the rest are but figures upon whom tailors and 
modistes drape up to date garments and whose chatter the author 
uses to direct the view point of her audience as a card sharper 
forces a card—are ably delineated, and true, not to life, but to 
the necessities of literary commercial tradition. Rudolph 
Solomon who breaks one woman’s heart—who has not bought 
her, but has taken the gift of her great love—and who first offers 
to buy the next and changes only when she holds out for a better 
price and her rallying friends convince him it is worth his while 
to marry her, is allowed to do the noble in the last act and to 
shake off thus all previous sins. The lady card cheat and adven- 
turess, who is no whit worse than the man cheat and black- 
mailer, is dismissed in the deepest disgrace, while he is brought 
back in the last act, purified by having made good (#4. e. made 
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Stage Reflections 


(Continued from page 577) 
money) in South Africa and is permitted to hold Lady Helen’s 
hand in the death scene and ask her to be his wife. The plucky 
girl who had loved Rudolph Solomon is made to tell him that 
he cannot possibly be blamed because she knew all along it must 
end this way. 

What the author has done—seemingly without realizing it— 
is to present, as an acute problem only to be solved by death, the 
question of how a woman can live without riches. Since there 
are not enough loveable millionaires to go around, what is a 
woman to do who must have unlimited money, and at the same 
time expects to retain a heart? In other words, how are women 
to live on their sex function and still always be happy? Obviously 
it cannot be done except in rare circumstances, and as that other 
alternative of going to work never remotely occurs to Lady 
Helen or any of her friends and associates, the play must be 
manipulated, by all sorts of.stupid errors and miscomprehensions, 
to the point where Lady Helen is run down by a taxi cab, and 
expires gracefully, sitting up on a sofa, and still enjoying “ the 
lights and the music.” 

It has a spurious air of Greek drama in the impasse, and I 
fully expect to hear some enthusiastic critic inform us that Miss 
Akins is heading a modern school of Greek revival. But the 
ancients took care to base their tragedies on situations from which 
there was no possible means of escape. Their characters died 
in genuinely tragic style because they had something to die for. 
Moreover the party of the second part did not drop the limp 
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hand of his departed dear one and say with the dramatic con- 
sciousness of a Saturday Evening Post thriller, “ You may stop 
the music now.” He usually went along, preferably by a violent 
route as most expressive of the intensity of his feelings. 

It is because there is such a thing as love, not necessarily 
passionate, but, if not passionate, of a white flame of spiritual 
intensity and, like beauty, its own best excuse for being, that 
Lady Helen’s vain search for a husband who could indulge her 
extravagance and satisfy her desire for unlimited flattery seerns 
no more than the peregrinations of a walking delegate seeking 
easy work and good pay. And if any less able actress than Ethel 
Barrymore had been cast for the part, there is one person wo 
believes that the play would have died before the expiration of a 


week. 
M. H. F. 


Virginia Teachers’ Convictions 


RESOLUTION endorsing the ratification of the Federal 
Suffrage Amendment was adopted at the meeting of tie 
executive board of trustees of the Virginia State Teachers As- 
sociation in annual meeting in Richmond, November 26-2), 
preceding the open meeting, and came, therefore, as a recomi- 
mendation. Mrs. B. B. Valentine, president of the Virginia 
Equal Suffrage League, appeared before the meeting of the 
Board, and spoke for the adoption of the resolution. 

When the resolutions of the body were voted upon on No- 
vember 29, Dr. J. A. C. Chandler, president of William and Mary 
College, member from Virginia of the suffrage committee of the 
N. E. A., formerly superintendent of the Public Schools of 
Richmond, left the chair to speak to the resolution. He urged 
upon the teachers the necessity of voting for or against the 
measure according to their personal convictions and for no 
other reason. This was in refutation of one of the anti-speeches 
urging them not to vote for it because their vote might jeopardize 
their chances of getting the increased appropriation which they 
are asking from the next Legislature. Dr. J. P. McConnell, 
principal of the Radford Normal School for Women, also made 
a strong plea for the resolution, giving as his reason the fact that 
he noted that every school for men in the state had no trouble in 
securing appropriations asked for because there were votes be- 
hind the request. 

The final vote on the resolution was overwhelmingly in favor. 
The resolution read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Virginia State Teachers’ Association ex- 
presses its conviction that equal suffrage for men and women 
is essential for the best development of education in Virginia 
and to this end they urge the general assembly of Virginia at its 
1920 session to ratify the proposed suffrage amendment to the 
United States constitution. 
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To Protect Women in Industry 


CAMPAIGN designed to support the comprehensive pro- 

gram of social legislation adopted by the National 
League of Women Voters has been launched by the Protection of 
Women in Industry Committee of the Missouri League of 
Women Voters. The committee also has as its goal the promo- 
tion in Missouri of such legislation as is needed to conform with 
the best standards developed and tested in other communities, 
together with the enforcement of existing state laws protecting 
women workers. 

The national program covers ten main points, including aboli- 
tion of child labor; compulsory education of children between the 
ages of 6 and 16; 8 hour day and 44 hour week; abolition of night 
work for women and minors; minimum wage commissions ; equal 
pay for equal work; collective bargaining; the right of workers 
to organize; establishment of federal and state employment sys- 
temis; a woman’s bureau for the protection of women workers ; 
health insurance ; women as duly appointed members of any inter- 
national labor commission. 

The Missouri Committee proposes to organize the state down 
to the smallest unit, and with that in view will establish in every 
county where women work for wages an alliance between the 
Consumers’ League, the Women’s Trade Union League, and the 
Industrial Committee of the League of Women Voters, thus 
forming a network of local committees for the purpose of creat- 
ing an educated public opinion effecting the status of women in 
industry, and for the purpose of bringing the power of the woman 
vote to bear upon industrial questions, to the end that settlement 
of the great issues between labor and capital may be accomplished 
through constitutional methods. It will be the business of this 
local committee of three to arouse the women of their community 
to investigation of the industrial situation, so that, with the fran- 
chise a fact, it will be possible to mobilize all the women of 
Missouri to vote for the best interests of the women workers of 
the state. It is planned that in each district the women who 
served as chairmen for women in industry under the Council of 
National Defense be appointed as representative of the Consumers 
League of Missouri. It is to be the duty of this woman to organ- 
ize a committee for investigation of conditions according to a 
definite national questionnaire. The questionnaire to be used in 
investigation is the one sent out by the International Congress of 
Working Women, and furnishes a practical outline for investiga- 
tion of conditions in the State. 

A woman appointed by the local chairman of the League of 
Women Voters is to be chairman of the local committee for pro- 
tection of women in industry. Two other members are a repre- 
sentative of the Consumers’ League, and a wage-earning woman, 
a member of the Trades Union League, where one is available, 
to be selected by the two other members of the committee. 

“Tdeally, this woman will be the shuttle carrying back and forth 
the knowledge and inspiration of the new solidarity of women 
brought by the franchise,” says the Bulletin of the Women in 
Industry Committee, “thereby helping to weave the fabric of the 
new order.” 

The committee as a whole will be responsible for public in- 
formation through every possible channel of publicity, through 
the press, through the pulpit, through clubs and other group 
meetings. 

A matter of moment to the state of Missouri, the committee 
points out, is the abolition of the fee system in the factory in- 
specting office. To try out the effect of concerted public opinion 
on this question will be the first real business for the state local 


industrial committees. 
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Connecticut 

HE fiftieth annual convention of the Con- 

necticut Woman Suffrage Association, 
held at the Hotel Stratfield, Bridgeport, No- 
vember 12 to 14, was the most important in 
the history of the Association. Men and women 
of national and state prominence discussed and 
presented the big issues of the day. The ex- 
cellence of the program attracted a number of 
visitors from nearby states, as well as from 
all parts of Connecticut. Many men of promi- 
nence came from over the state to attend the 
public sessions. Miss Katherine Ludington, 
president of the Association, presided during 
the convention. 

Among the list of notable speakers was for- 
mer President William Howard Taft, who de- 
livered his maiden suffrage speech before a 
suffrage convention, urging the Republicans of 
the state to get back of the movement for 
prompt ratification. Former President Taft 
spoke at the Republican dinner which featured 
the Wednesday evening session of the conven- 
tion. Mrs. Fletcher Dobyns of Chicago, chair- 
man of the Republican Women’s State Execu- 
tive Committee of Illinois, and Congressman 


Organization News 





OME of the interesting points in 
pre suffrage story that could not 
be given attention because of the in- 
terruption of our publication program 
during the printers’ strike merit a word 
in retrospect. We have assembled on 
this and the following pages some items 
which we present, not for their news 
value at this late date, but because of 





a direct relation to current suffrage 
history, or because of a peculiar historic 
significance of their own. 








Schuyler Merritt of Stamford, were also speak- 
ers on this occasion. There were a number of 
brief talks by prominent Republicans of the 
state. 

The second important public session was the 
mass meeting on Thursday evening, which vied 
with the dinner in political significance. Hon- 
orable Henry Morgenthau, of New York, for- 
mer Ambassador to Turkey, delivered one of 
the addresses. Mrs. George Bass, of Chicago, 
chairman of the Woman’s Democratic Com- 
mittee, set forth what the Democratic party has 
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to offer to the new woman citizen. Holford 
Knight, English barrister and publicist, de- 
livered an address at the mass meeting review- 
ing the work of English women during the 
war. 

The Founders’ about which a 
major share of attention centered, was carried 
out on an elaborate scale. The direct descend- 
ants of the first signers of the Constitution of 
Connecticut Suffrage, which was adopted at 
Hartford in 1869, were bidden to the conven- 
tion by special invitation, Of the charter mem- 
bers of the Association, only two are living, 
Dr. Edwin Parker and Miss 
Burr of Hartford, who served as secretary from 
1869 to 1910. 

Among those who signed the call to the first 
convention were: Harriet Beecher Stowe, Cal- 
vin E. Stowe, John Hooker, Isabella Beecher 
Hooker (president of the Association for 35 
years), Esther E. Jewell, Rev. N. J. Burton 
(first president of the Association), Francis 
and Eliza Gillette (parents of William Gillette), 
Mrs. Virginia Smith (mother of Winchell 
Smith). The speakers at the first convention 
were: Julia Ward Howe, Henry Ward Beech- 
er, Susan B. Anthony, William Lloyd Garri- 
son, Mary A. Livermore and Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton. 


Luncheon, 


Frances Ellen 


AST AND FUTURE was the sub 

ject of the program which followed the 
luncheon. Mrs. Percy Jackson of New York 
City, granddaughter of Isabella Beecher Hook- 
er, who was president of the Association for 
35 years, reviewed its past history, and Dr. 
Edward B. Hooker, of Hartford, son of Mrs. 
Isabella B. Hooker, gave his recollections of 
the first convention, which he attended as a 
boy in his teens. ‘The Future” was told by 
Miss Julia Lathrop of the National Children’s 
Bureau, and Dr. Alice Hamilton, who has the 
distinction of being the first woman on the 
Harvard faculty. A tribute to Dr. Anna How- 
ard Shaw was paid by Mrs. A. E. S. Taylor, 
who enjoyed a close friendship with Dr. Shaw. 
Mrs. Thomas Hepburn outlined the work of 
the convention, during her presidency, and Miss 
Caroline Ruutz-Rees, who presided during the 
program, paid tribute to the work of Miss Lud- 


ington. 

Mrs. Grace Thompson Seton, vice-president, 
attracted no small attention from the press 
when at the opening session in replying to the 
address of welcome by Mrs. Samuel C. Shaw, 
local chairman, she likened the reactionary 


members of the Republican party, who were 


continually opposing suffrage, to ostriches who 
had their heads buried in the sand. 


fitted the 


It was 
agreed that the simile Connecticut 
situation perfectly. 

A sum of $23,000 was raised by the Connecti- 


cut suffragists to carry out their work during 
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the coming year. Miss Ludington made a 
stirring plea for funds to put the last suffrage 
task, ratification, safely over the top. She 
announced two gifts of $5,000 each, one from 
Mrs. Antoinette Wood of Simsbury, and one 
from an anonymous giver. Other large pledges 
were made by the various leagues. 


N appeal to Governor Holcomb to call an 
extra session of the Legislature was one 
adopted. The 
the names of 


of the important resolutions 
resolution cited the fact that 
101,873 Connecticut women had signed a peti- 
tion in support of equal suffrage, and that a 
majority of the members of the state Legislature 
had signed a petition asking for a special ses- 
sion, and calling attention to the progress made 
by other states. The resolution begged that his 
excellency “ recognize this evidence of a special 


emergency” and call an extra session. 


The immediate policy of the suffrage associa- 
tion will be to concentrate its opposition against 
the small group of Republicans who are held 
accountable by the suffragists for Connecticut’s 
delay in ratifying. This resolution also stated 
that the National Republican Party, and a large 
number of Republicans in the state had given 
valuable support to the suffrage cause, but that 
a small group within the state was hindering 
ratification, and the women would make a deter- 
mined effort against this group. 

Congritulations were extended to the women 
of England upon their recent admission to the 
legal profession, and the hope was expressed 
that they would succeed in their efforts for ad- 
mission to the civil service. 

Miss Katherine Ludington was again elected 
president of the Connecticut Suffrage Associa- 
tion. She will have as her staff: Mrs. Ernest 
Thompson Seton of Hartford, vice-president; 
Mrs. C. E. A. Winslow of New Haven, second- 
vice-president; and Mrs. Harrison B. Freeman, 
third vice-president; Mrs. Wm. C. Cheney of 
South Manchester, recording secretary; Mrs. 
Wm. H. Deming, Hartford, corresponding 
secretary; Miss Mabel C. Washburn, Hartford, 
treasurer; Miss Mary Bulkley, Hartford County 
chairman; Mrs. Henry Townshend, New Haven 
County chairman; Miss Edna Tyler, New Lon- 
don County chairman; Miss Caroline Ruutz- 
Rees, Fairfield County chairman; Mrs. A. E. S. 
Taylor, Litchfield County chairman; Mrs. W. P. 
Crouch, Middlesex County Miss 
Rosamond Danielson, Windham County chair- 
man; Mrs. Dixon Welch, Tolland 
County chairman; Political Leaders, Mrs. R. S. 
McDermott, New Haven; Mrs. Willis Austin, 
Norwich; Mrs. Hiram Percy Maxim, Hartford; 
Mrs. A. Hyde Cole, Norwalk; Mrs. S. L. 
Cooper Salisbury ; Mrs. R. H. Dadourian of 
Hartford, first auditor; and Miss Emily Whit- 


chairman; 


Fannie 


ney of New Haven, second auditor. 


Illinois 

ULL suffrage for the women of Illinois is 

the goal toward which all suffrage activity 
in that state will be directed throughout the 
coming months. Plans fer an active drive to 
secure an equal suffrage provision in the pro- 
posed new constitution, and the carrying of the 
same at the polls, were launched at the fifty-first 
annual session of the Illinois Equal Suffrage 
Association held recently in Chicago. ‘“ While 
we are vitally interested in Federal Suffrage,” 
said Mrs. Grace Wilbur Trout, president of the 
suffrage association, when addressing the con- 
vention, “our first duty now is to the state.” 
Mrs. Trout was a leader in the movement 
which resulted in the adoption of a resolution 
by the Legislature calling for a constitutional 
convention. 

The call to the Illinois convention read in 
part: “Liberty is beckoning to Illinois women, 
freedom for all our citizens is now discernible 
on the political horizon. Let us push forward 
with united purpose and bring to fruition the 
labor of all of the many years of earnest effort 
in this state by securing full liberty for Illinois 
women next year.” 

The suffragists will at once set about securing 
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a monster petition to present to the delegates to 
the constitutional convention, appealing to them 
to incorporate a full suffrage clause in the pro- 
posed new constitution. The women hope to 
out-distance even the celebrated New York pe- 
tition which bore more than one million names 
of women who wanted the franchise. Success 
for the women is predicted on all sides. Lieu- 
tenant-Governor John Oglesby and Clifford C. 
Barnes, president of the Legislative Voters’ 
League of Illinois, were most optimistic in re- 
gard to the result of the campaign when ad- 
dressing the convention. 

“If the people of Illinois get a new constitu- 
tion in 1920, they can thank the women for it,” 
is the editorial opinion of the Chicago Herald 
“ Conservative politicians give fullest credit to 
women for getting the constitutioral conven- 
tion resolution through the Legislature. The 
Illinois Equal Suffrage Association with 200,000 
members sent a patient, tireless lobby to Spring- 
field that literally saved the resolution from de- 
feat.” 

The Convention was a busy one, as the deter- 
mination of the suffragists to gain full suffrage 
virtually makes Illinois a campaign state with 
months of intensive work ahead. The dinner 
at the Hotel LaSalle was a brilliant affair. Mrs. 
A eS 
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Trout delivered her annual address following 
the dinner, emphasizing the need of the ballot 
for women. “The best way to Americanize 
politics is to give full political freedom to 
American women,” said Mrs. Trout, bringing 
out the fact that there are more American-born 
women in the United States than there are for- 
eign-born men and women together. 

Mrs. Jacob Baur, president of the Chicago 
Equal Suffrage Association, was also a speaker 
at the banquet and during her talk made a plea 
for funds to carry on the campaign for full suf- 
frage. About $4,000 was raised by Mrs. Baur. 

Mrs. Trout was again elected president of the 
association, it being her seventh term in that of- 
fice. Her entire board was also re-elected. 


Delaware 

STRONG appeal for a special session of 
A the state Legislature to ratify the Fed- 
eral Suffrage Amendment was made by the 
Delaware Equal Suffrage Association gathered 
for the twenty-third annual session at Dover on 
November 9. Not as a favor to the women but 
as a right and because the state at this time 
needs the council and the service of her women 
was the platform on which the delegates set 
forth their plea for an early ratification by the 
Legislature. A report made by Miss Leah Bur- 
ton, who has conducted the poll of the legisla- 
tors, showed the assembly to be strongly in 
favor of ratification. Governor Townsend was 
also reported to be favorable to ratification. 

Resolutions urging electoral reforms and the 
elevation of educational standards, which would 
make it possible for every girl and boy in the 
state to have a fair education, were also unani- 
mously adopted. Mrs. J. Frank Ball was chair- 
man of the committee on resolutions. 

One of the interesting programs of the con- 
vention followed the luncheon at the Hotel 
Richardson with Mrs. Albert Robin, president, 
presiding. Governor Townsend, Mrs. Raymond 
Brown of the Executive Board of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association, Secre- 
tary of State Everett Johnson, Senator Robert- 
son, Representative Watson, and Mrs. J. Frank 
Ball, first vice-president of the Delaware Asso- 
ciation, were speakers. Warm tribute was paid 
to the women for their work not only on behalf 
of suffrage, but in war service and other ave- 
nues of endeavor. Mrs. Brown made a stirring 
talk urging prompt ratification of the Amend- 
ment. 

During the morning business session the offi- 
cers’ reports showed the excellent progress 


made by the suffrage cause in the state in every 
department. 

Miss Ella W. Johnson, chairman of the nomi 
nating committee, reported the nominations fo: 
new Officers. 

The election resulted as follows: Mrs. Henr 
Ridgely of Dover was elected president; Mrs 
Harmon Reynolds of Townsend first vice-presi 
dent; Mrs. W. S. Morse, Seaford, second vice 
president; Miss Agnes Y. Downey, Wilmington, 
third vice-president; Mrs. Jane W. Pennewill, 
Wilmington, recording secretary; Miss Wini 
fred Morris, Dover, corresponding secretary; 
Mrs. John R. Eskridge, 
Mrs. A. D. Warner, Wilmington, and Miss 
Willabelle Shurter, Elsmere, auditors. 

Mrs. Ridgely, the new president, is a leader 
Her splendid 


war service work, especially during the Liberty 


Seaford, treasurer; 


in women’s affairs in the state. 


Loan drives, demonstrated her ability to accom- 

plish big things. The new president was intro- 

duced at the mass meeting by Mrs. Robin. 
Mrs. 


speaker of the evening, again making a strong 


Raymond Brown was the principal 
appeal for Delaware to join the states that have 
Honorable James H. Hughes 
made an address telling also of some of the 
difficult phases of ratification. Mrs. Albert Mc- 
Mahon, of the field staff of the National Amer- 
ican Woman Suffrage Association, who has 


already ratified. 


worked for some time in the state, spoke on be- 
half of funds to carry forward the work. The 
fact that the state association has twenty-nine 
auxiliaries throughout the state is due in no 
small measure to work done by Mrs. McMahon. 

The Delaware Association will continue its 
work on behalf of a speedy ratification with 


every expectation of success. 


Massachusetts 

HE Bay State Bazaar for American Citi- 
zenship will be held at the Copley Plaza 
Hotel, Boston, December 15, 16 and 17. This 
is the eighth annual bazaar to be given under 
the auspices of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee of the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation. The proceeds will be used to carry 
on the patriotic work of the Massachusetts As- 
sociation, especially the Americanization work. 
It will be an all-state affair, and is expected 
to out-do in brilliancy and elaborate detail pre- 
vious bazaars. A mid-way plaisance, continu- 
ous vaudeville, special attractions for children, 
and novel features are now being planned for 
the affair. A grand ball will close the three 


days’ event. 
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Shoes 


“ Pediforme ” shoes are absolutely necessary for 
foot correction; high arch fitting, narrow heels, 
broad toes and perfect weight distribution. En- 
dorsed by highest authorities everywhere. A shoe 
that has proven itself worthy of the name. 
America’s most popular shoe. 


36 W. 36th Street, New York City 


224 Livingston St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Politics 


New York 
HE League of Women Voters as a val- 

T uable agency in promoting intelligent citi- 
zenship is shown in the following summary of 
work accomplished by the New York City 
League of Women Voters during the year 1919, 
under the chairmanship of Miss Mary Garrett 
Hay. 
POLITICAL WORK— 

Polling Places —League 
dreds of polling places 
Brooklyn and had several changed for the bet- 


investigated hun- 
in Manhattan and 


ter. 
Political Meetings —Ten non-partisan, politi- 
cal mass meetings were held in Manhattan and 
Erooklyn, at which the candidates of all par- 
ties spoke. Districts held similar meetings. 
Political Dinners —Two large political din- 
ners were held April 5th and May 7th in Man- 
hattan and Brooklyn at Hotel Majestic and 
,cademy of Music. At the first, the 7th, 9th, 
jlth and 13th Assembly Districts combined to 
sive 400 voters an opportunity to meet their 
City, State and National representatives; at the 
second, 500 men and women were addressed 
by Republican and Democratic Chairmen of 
Kings County committees and politicians heard 
discussed “ Women’s Part in Politics.” 
Questionnaires and Candidates’ Records — 
Questionnaires were sent to candidates for the 
Assembly and Board of Aldermen by the Po- 
litical Committee. A large majority of candi- 
dates answered the questionnaires. 
Political Bureau 
answers to questionnaires and records and biog- 
raphies of candidates were kept on file at head- 
Were consulted freely by the pub- 


Information — Original 


quarters. 
lic. 
Information Leaflets —Forty thousand women 
in six assembly districts of Manhattan were 
circularized with Information Leaflets about the 
Most successful piece of work. 
thousand fliers 


candidates. 

Fliers —Twenty-five 
sent out by districts before the primaries, regis- 
tration and election, urging women to enroll, 


were 


register and vote. 

Political Instruction—Numbers 
were held to instruct women who were to serve 
on election boards; and many speakers were 
sent to women’s clubs, settlements, branches of 
the Y. W. C. A. and United Women Workers’ 
to explain registration, voting, etc. ; 

Through a Legislative Committee, 
studied various bills before the Legislature and 
supported The Women’s Welfare Bills, Lock- 
wood-Fertig Teachers’ Bill; Dowling Bill for 
Newspaper Women, a woman juror’s bill, etc. 
League sent resolutions to National War Labor 


of classes 


League 


Board, protesting against unjust treatment of 
women war workers summarily dismissed from 
service, also sent resolutions to Secretary of 


War and to Senator Calder to urge bestowal 
of honors on women for fine war work. Latter 
was printed in Congressional Record. 
EDUCATIONAL WORK— 

Forty-five questions of great importance, such 
as League of Nations, Industrial Readjustment, 
etc., were presented to League by prominent 
speakers at Borough Open Forums and Study 
Clubs in Manhattan, Brooklyn, and Richmond. 
Classes in Parliamentary Law were held. Dis- 
tricts had many educational meetings besides. 
Lectures on Congress are now being given. 
MISCELLANEOUS— 

Work of the League has been covered by 
a “Federal Amendment Luncheon” at the Ho- 
tel Commodore on March 7th, by the Bulletin 
Service, through which over 1,300 members of 
the League are reached weekly; by an Annual 
Captain’s Party, held in Manhattan by a local 
committee through which the League expresses 
interest in the city government and its prob- 
lems, sending a representative weekly to meet- 
ings of Board of Aldermen, to hearings of all 
kinds, like those on Terminal Markets, to pro- 
test meetings, etc. Through resolutions to 
Board of Estimate supported idea better pay 


for the police. 


Ohio 

66 LORY, Glory! Columbus women have 

+ redeemed the promise of Ohio women 
that when women voted they would combat 
vice. Tell the committee how much this means 
to Ohio women generally and to me officially.” 
Such was the enthusiastic message to the Co- 
lumbus suffragists from Mrs. Harriet Taylor 
Upton, president of the Ohio Woman Suffrage 
Association on November 4, when the women 
of that city participated in their first mayoralty 
election. It was a clean cut victory for the wo- 
men, resulting in the defeat of the mayor who 
was backed by the powerful Democratic ma- 
chine, and who had served five terms, and in 
the election of the Republican nominee. Co- 
lumbus votes by preferential ballot, but indi- 
viduals are designated by their party affiliations. 

The committee appointed to represent the 
Franklin County League of Women Voters on 
the general committee, which had charge of the 
campaign against Mayor Karb, included Mrs. 
Herbert Brooks, Mrs. Dora Sandoe Bachman, 
and Mrs. William P. Halencamp. The women 
during the campaign raised the “vice issue” and 
They had 
the facts fully presented at their meetings. They 


its resultant conditions in the city. 


were accused of damaging the fair name of the 
city, and many attempts were made to discour- 


(Continued on page 586) 








Paying by Check 


is a distinct convenience in 
household management. It 
obviates the keeping of large 
amounts of currency, and each 
check is a receipt. 

We shall be glad to have a 
representative call and ex- 
plain details of the service 
offered to women patrons of 
this Company. 
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UNITED STATES CIVIL-SERVICE 
EXAMINATION. 

CLAIMS EXAMINER (MALE), 
October 8, 1919. 

66 HE United States Civil Service Com- 


mission announces an open compet- 


$1,800. 


for claims examiner, for 


1919, at the places 


itive examination 
on October 8, 
Vacancies in the Bureau of War 


men only, 
listed hereon. 
Risk Insurance, Treasury Department, for duty 
in Washington, D. C., at $1,800 a year and in 
qualifications, at 
will be filled 


from this examination unless it is found in the 


positions requiring similar 


this or higher or lower salaries, 


interest of the service to fill any vacancy by 


reinstatement, transfer, or promotion. 

“The duties of the position will be to exam- 
ine and adjudicate claims made under the pro- 
visions of the War Risk Insurance Act, and to 
conduct necessary correspondence in connection 
with such claims. 

“ Competitors will be examined in the follow- 
ing subjects, which will have the relative 
weights indicated: etc.” 

To which is appended a typed amendment 
which reads: 

“The United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion announces that, while most of the appoint- 
ments to positions in the Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance as a result of the examination for 
Claims Examiner to be held on October 8, 1919, 
will be at salaries of $1,800 a year, a consider- 
able number will be at salaries of from $2,000 
to $2,250 a year, and a few at $2,500 a year. 
Certification to fill the higher-salaried positions 
will be made from those attaining the highest 
average percentages in the examination. 

“ Appointees whose services are satisfactory 
may also be allowed the temporary increase 
granted by Congress of $10 a month. 

“The requirement that applicants must not 








Miss Chaires’ Outdoor School 
746 Madison Avenue New York City 


Kindergarten and Primary for children 3 
to 10 years. Healthful outdoor activities 
under the stimulus of select companion- 
ship, coupled with individual attention 
and the advantages of private tutoring. 


«Good Time Club,” Afternoon Activities. Gift ShoP 




















NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


160 Lexington Ave. N. Y. City 


28th Year 


| Thorough practical and technical instruction 
in Textile, Wall-paper, Poster and Commer- 
cial Art Designing. Illustration and Fashion 
Class and Historic Ornament. Interior Deco- 
ration under H. L. Parkhurst. 














Civil Service 


The Eternal Male 








have reached their fiftieth birthday on the date 
of the examination is eliminated.” 
+ there is one particular in which the 
United States government is administered 
with profound injustice to women, it is in re- 
spect to the distribution of its Civil Service 
opportunities. The parenthetic word (male), 
the parenthetic phrase (open to men only) 
blights the eyes of the woman applicant at 
every turn as she casts about for a Civil Serv- 
ice opening. There stands the inhibition, with- 
out rhyme or reason. Why, and for in- 
stance, should males only be eligible to the 
desk work jobs covered by the circular above? 
Time was when all possible places in the 
political 


pray, 


service were reserved for men as 


plums. Men were voters, and voters’ demands 
are to be regarded. But sheer force of habit 
seems responsible for the effort to continue to 
monopolize place for men. Women are voters, 
Is it supposed that they will longer 


Is it not 


too, today. 
endure the old arrangement meekly? 
to be expected that, they 
redress with the voter’s weapon, the ballot? 
We publish below a protest drawn by the 
above circular from the president of the Tri- 
Women’s 


like men, will seek 


State Business and Professional 
Club and president of the D. C. State Equal 
Suffrage Association, Miss Mary O’Toole, a 
Washington lawyer: 


United States Civil Service Commission, 

Washington, D. C. 

Sirs: 

I have before me a copy of your Circular No. 
437, bearing the heading: “Claims Examiner 
(Male) $1,800, October 8, 1919,” and have care- 
fully read this circular and the typewritten 
amendment thereto attached (which recites that 
many of the positions will carry salaries of 
$2,000, $2,250 and $2,500 a year, and that ap- 
plicants may be over 50 years of age) and I 
can find no reason why women should be ex- 
cluded from an examination for the “ desk posi- 
tions” to be filled thereby. 

Therefore, as president of the D. C. State 
Equal Suffrage Associations and as president of 
the Tri-State (Delaware, Maryland and District 
of Columbia) Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs, I protest against the unjust 
discrimination against women shown in the cir- 
cular above referred to, and demand that. you at 
once eliminate the word “male” therefrom and 
duly advertise that fact, so that the many capa- 
ble and qualified women in the country may take 
the examination for Claims Examiner in the 
Bureau of War Risk Insurance if they so wish. 


I am bringing this circular to the attention of 
the National American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation and to the National Federation of Busi- 


ness and Professional Women’s Clubs in order 
that your unjust action may be brought before 
the attention of their State associations in due 
course. 

Respectfully yours, 


Mary O'Toole. 


President, D. C. State Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion, and 

President, Tri-State 
Women’s Club. 
Washington, D. C. 


Elected Chairman 
{SS BINA M. WEST, supreme com- 
mander of the Woman’s Benefit Associa- 


(Signed ) 


Business and Professional 


has been elected vice- 
State 


tion of the Maccabees, 


chairman of the Michigan Republican 


Central Committee. 
Miss West, who has the honor to be the first 
a Michigan political 


woman to hold office in 


party, was one of the most active workers in 


the Michigan suffrage campaign in 1918, 
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Class and Private 
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VESTOFF - SEROVA 


RUSSIAN SCHOOL 
OF 


CLASSIC DANCING 


47 West 72nd Street New York City 
Telephone: Columbus 6212 


Private Lessons Classes Normal Courses 


























ROSETTA O'NEILL 


CLASSIC—NATIONAL—FOLK 
INTERPRETIVE—BALLROOM 


DANCING 


To Miss O'Neill I owe my success.” — Mrs. Vernon Castle 


766 Madison Avenue, New York 

















Good Positions—Pleasant Work 


Many big business houses come to us for all 
their file-clerks. This means a position at 
good pay for you, after successfully complet- 
ing our four weeks’ course in Filing, Indexing 
and Cataloging. Thorough personal instruc- 
tion in all leading systems. Also special 
Typewriting Course. Morning, 7 ng and 
Evening Classes. Call, write or ph 

NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL ogy FILING 
125 W. 42nd St. Tel., Bryant 6619 New York 
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T is said that Miss Catherine Olney of Wor- 

cester, Mass., is the only woman bank di- 
rector in the East. Whether the crop of 
women bank directors in the West is large or 
not, there is no proof at hand. The 2,600 “fe 
male bankers, brokers, and money lenders,” 
listed in the 1910 census, 


over the whole country but whether many or 


are well scattered 


few of them are directors, the census does not 
report. But if there are not many bank director 
positions open to women today, there will soon 

, according to Miss Olney who thinks banking 
for women. 


profession especially suitable 


It is hard work, she says, but the reward is 
sufficient after the business is learned. It is 
a profession to which her own tastes called 
her, early in life. It seemed to her that here 
was an opening for women which had not yet 
been sufficiently utilized. Consequently she 
studied up on finance, with the result that she 
is frequently consulted by her male colleagues 
even by those who have had many years of 
experience in banking circles. 

She is reported to know everything about 
her own particular bank, the Park Trust Com; 
pany of Worcester, Mass., from setting the 
time clock to advising investments. 

Miss Olney, who is the niece of the late 
Richard Olney, one time Secretary of State, 
and a sister of Congressman Richard Olney, 
2nd, says she likes being a business woman bet- 
ter than a mere society woman, although life 
runs smoothly enough for her on pneumatic 
tires for the matter of that. As a side line 
Miss Olney has a farm, horses and motor cars. 

In her own way, however, she is a mis- 
sionary who feels that other women surrounded 
by the comfortable things wealth brings them 
should be taught business responsibilities. 

“T think I have been a help and a comfort 
to some women who were anxious to open 
commercial accounts,” said she in a recent in- 
terview. “I have tried to correct many errors 
made, not only by women but by men. 

“With hardly an exception women have no 
idea how to look after their own business in- 
terests in a way advantageous to themselves in 
protecting their own property. In spite of the 
fact that women are gradually approaching a 
position where they must be recognized they 
are a bit afraid to ask a strange man questions 
in regard to their personal affairs. 

“A woman came to me recently who said 
that she was in a sad predicament. Hardly 
had her husband died, she said, before she was 


besieged by salesmen, who wanted to sell her 


—_ 




















Teaching Women to 
Save 








MISS CATHERINE OLNEY 


everything under the sun. She finally made an 
investment on the advice of one man and within 
a short time she discovered that the man and 
her money were gone. 

“When a woman walks into a bank for the 
first time she is bewildered, and when she meets 
one of the male employes face to face she is 
often more confused than before. But when 
she is directed to step to the women’s depart- 
ment, where she meets a woman who is there 
to help her in every way, her confidence re- 
That is just where women will fit in 
There will be a demand for 


turns. 
banking circles. 
them more and more. 

“T recall the case of a woman who came to 
my desk a short time ago. She said that she 
had just buried her husband; that she was 
alone in the world and that she knew nothing 
about banks or banking. 

“*What shall I do?’ she asked. ‘My hus- 
band would not talk over his business affairs 
with me, and I am ignorant as to what to do.’ 

“Here was an instance where I was able to 
help a woman. I had a conference with her 
that lasted two hours, and when she left she 
was in a better frame of mind, and had placed 
in my hands a large insurance check which she 
wished to deposit in the bank.” 

There is another group of women to whom 
Miss Olney also feels the call of sisterhood, 






and this is the self-supporting group. “If,” 
said she, “I can convince the ordinary woman, 
who depends on her daily or weekly pay for 
the necessities and comforts of life, that she 
will be happier with a bank book in her pos- 
session than with the real coin in hand, I have 
I find that the 


saving is at the 


won a depositor. However, 
most difficult part of money 
very start. After a time it becomes quite easy 
to save, then it grows to be a habit and grad- 
ually the woman attains the system of saving.” 
Miss Olney said that in her work among fac- 
tory girls, whose wages ranged from $16 to $20 
a week, she discovered they were not thinking 
of a rainy day that might come. She talked 
long and earnestly to these girls, however, and 
soon had many of them convinced that a sav- 
ings account would be a nice thing to have. 
Later she discovered that those who took up 
savings accounts had increased their deposits 
considerably, and that some of them had asked 
her to talk to other girls about the advantage 
to be gained by saving money. 
Loan drives Miss 


During all the Liberty 


Olney was a leader among the women of 


Worcester. 
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Concerts and Lectures Free 


TERMS $12.50 PER QUARTER 
UPWARD 


Open from 9 to 6 
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| KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY 
TRAINING SCHOOL 


| Affiliated with New York University. 
Faculty of wide experience. Special sub- 

jects taught by University Professors. 

| Practice Kindergartens. Students Resi- 

| dence. School opens Sept. 29th. Mid-year | 

| class enters Feb. 2nd, Address, Miss | 

| HARRIETTE MELISSA MILLS, Principal, New | 

| York University, Washington Square, New 

| York City. 
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In the Center of Things 
HOTEL Claridge offers to 


women visiting New York 
the advantages of an unequal- 
led location. The swift stream 
of the city’s greatest activities 
passes its door. As a tempo- 
rary or permanent home, 
women will appreciate the 
quiet and comfort of the 
Hotel Claridge. 


L. M. BOOMER 
Managing Director 
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The Hotel Patterson 


58 West 47th St. New York 
Between Fifth and Sixth Avenues 
Elegance Exclusiveness 


Room with Bath......... $2.50 and up 
Double Room with Bath.. as a8 uP 
Parlor, Bedroom and Bath. 5 to$ 


Dining Room a la carte, serving me high- 











est grade foods at moderate prices. 











Politics 


(Continued from page 583) 
age them in their course. The bug-a-boo of the 


Socialist vote was brought out by their oppo- 
nents, who claimed that the defeat of Mayor 
Karb would mean the election of the Socialist 
candidate. But the women stuck to their guns 
and when the votes were counted, their candi- 
date, J. J. Thomas, the Republican nominee, 
was elected. 

Mayor Thomas in his statement immediately 
after the election paid tribute to the women’s 
“ Particularly I wish to offer 


part, as follows: 
my thanks to the good women who have con- 
tributed so freely of their time and efforts and 
without whom this result would have been 
highly improbable.” 

The Ohio elections showed a number of vic- 
tories for women on school boards, and impor- 
tant positions in the field of education. Some 
of the victorious women candidates were: Co- 
lumbus, Mrs. William McPherson, elected by a 
big majority; Miss Kate Lacey is already serv- 
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ing on the Columbus Board of Education. 
Lakewood, Mrs. A. B. Pyke was re-elected; the 
so-called “woman's ticket” of Lakewood, which 
included all the candidates picked by the 
women, was elected. East Cleveland, Mrs. 
Hope Griswold, was elected to the Board of 
Election; here also the women were success- 
ful in the election of their chosen candidates. 
Dayton, Mrs. Ermine C. Crawford was elected 
by a majority of 2929 votes over her nearest 
competitor. Dayton now has two women on 
the Board of Education, Mrs. Anna G. Rous- 
Cleveland, Mrs. 
Youngs- 


sel being already a member. 
Virginia D. Green was re-elected. 
town, Mrs. T. J. Bray was elected; this is the 
third woman serving on the Board of Educa- 
tion, Mrs. Thomas W. Inglis having been re- 
elected, and Mrs. R. A. Baker having served 
Bellefontaine, Mrs. Maggie 
making a 


for several years. 
Ginn was a successful candidate, 
second woman on the board, Miss Eva Byers 
having been elected last year. 

The reports from the elections of November 
4 show that the women voted in large numbers 
in many places in the state, even where there 
were no women candidates and no special issues 
to call out the vote. From Howland Township 
in Trumbull County, the judge of elections sent 
the following story to the Headquarters News 
Bulletin: “ At the recent primary to fill the va- 
cancy for state Senator when men only could 
vote and on one ticket just thirteen votes were 
cast, six of these by members of the Election 
Board, seven by men who came purposely to 
vote. At the election just held, when women 
could vote on only one ticket, that is, for the 
Board of Education, thirty-three women came 
out to vote. It is not always true, is it, that 
women do not vote when they have a chance?” 


Look Inside 
66 HE Legislature, the People—and a 

. Governor; Look inside for the story.” 
This is the telling caption on a communication 
which is being sent out by the Connecticut 
Woman Suffrage Association to some 25,000 
voters of Connecticut. The “story” tells in a 
crisp way of the determined effort upon the 
part of the Legislators of the state to convince 
Governor Holcomb that the voters of Connec- 
ticut desire the speedy ratification of the Fed- 
eral Suffrage Amendment. 

The message which is being sent over the 
state carries the names of the 178 legislators 
who petitioned the Governor to call a special 
session in response to the insistent state-wide 
demand. The Governor’s reply, which was a re- 
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*“ THE GOODY SHOP” 


C. TAKIS, Proprietor 


A place where business women 
enjoy daily their Lunches, 
Teas and Sodas. Located at 

14 East 23rd Street 851 Broadway 
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fusal, gave as his principal reason for refusing 
the fact that the present Legislature was not 
elected on the issue of ratification and it was 
therefore not right that it should deal with the 
question. In parallel column the suffragists re- 
fute the statement, giving proof that the ques- 
tion of both suffrage and the ratification of the 
Amendment were issues in the election. 

“Does it look as if the Governor gives much 
weight to the men whom you elected, and who 
represent the people of Connecticut,” is the 
question the suffragists are putting to the 25,000 
voters. 

Miss Katherine Ludington, state 
president, and her forces have led a gallant fight 
and are by no means discouraged or defeated. 
“ Although we hope that the necessary thirty- 
six states will ratify in time for Connecticut 
women to vote in 1920, we are not willing to 
be floated in on other women’s work,” said Miss 
Ludington recently when addressing the suffra- 
gists on “ The Last Trench.” 
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= SEVERAL new models in soft 
fa) materials—Duvyteen, Peach 
Bloom, and Knox Camel’s Hair. 


























Also an advance showing of 
Women’s Sport Clothes and 
Hats for Palm Beach and Cuba. 


A department which will give prompt and careful atten- 
tion to correspondence orders is at your disposal. 


IKN OX. THAT COMIPAN Y 


452 FIFTH AVENUE 161 BROADWAY 
AT 40TH STREET SINGER BUILDING 
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